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John L. Lewis: What's He Really Up To? (see National Affairs) 








RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 


Oi AND Gas production is a lot closer to 
you and your daily living than you may 
realize. Ninety per cent of America’s trans- 
portation is completely dependent on it. 
It heats millions of homes, cooks billions 
of meals. It’s the lifeblood of your Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

To keep production high, more wells 
are being drilled than ever before, and 
they’re going deeper — probing three miles 
and more beneath the earth’s surface for 
new sources of petroleum. 


Drilling is a rugged business. It calls 
for tough men and tough machines. And 


it calls for unfailing engine power. That’s 
why so many teams of dependable “Cat” 
Diesels power the draw-works, rotaries and 
slush pumps on drilling operations all 
over the world. 

New “Caterpillar” Oilfield Engines, 
ranging up to 500 horsepower, are now 
being built to handle the deeper drilling 
of the future. They'll be a big factor in 
helping to maintain the steady flow of oil 
so vital to America’s progress. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR cs. ccs: 


U.S. PAT. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF 


OWER. 
WDABLE r 
DEPE Gres x 


TRACTORS 
MOTOR GRADERS 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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In newspapers, magazines and matches? 
Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way? 


Yes, the average American uses 357 
pounds of paper products a year! 

The puffing paper mills of the U. S. and 
Canada roll out a truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—28-million tons annually. 


In 1948 a single U. S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
[8 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry's output. 

The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


“Vision 1s Indispensable to Progress #3 





“How will you have 
your 357 lbs. of paper this year, 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry’s deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry’s 
achievements. Today's research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


sir?” 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 
industrial develop- 
ment of America. 
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LETTERS 


Ophidian Comment 


Aw, shut up. Forrest never said “fustest” 
and “mostest” [Newsweex, Oct. 10.] His 
wording was: “Git thar fust with the most 
men.” That was his equivalent for the way 
some of the bright young men in your office 
would put it: “therrrre firrrrst,” not to men- 
tion “foist with the merst.” 


Joun N. Ware, Pu.D. 
Department of Romance Languages 
Shorter College 
Rome, Ga. 


> Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest once com- 
mented to an officer on his staff: “I never 
see a pen but what I think of a snake.” | 
think there is something decidedly ophidian 
in the way writers of later generations have 
perverted his prescription for winning battles 


into the phrase, “Git there fustest with the 
FOR LOW COST DICTATION mostest.” 


According to contemporary records, For- 

rest used the phrase to a group of Federal 
COMPARE the WEBSTER-CHICAGO officers whom he met under a flag Te Siceos 
in Mississippi near the end of the war. They 


Dictation Wire Recorder quote him as saying: “Get there first with 


: : : : the most men.” This is the form of the 
Yes, comparison proves that’ time and cutting dictation costs quotation which appears in Lt. Gen. Richard 


dollar for dollar—the low-cost —check this comparison chart. Taylor's memoirs (published in 1879), a 

Webster-Chicago Dictation Then let your office equipment book which carried probably the first printed 

Wire Recorder is your best buy. If dealer give you an “on the job” reference to the phrase. It is quite probable, 

you are interested in saving your demonstration. however, that his hearers were Yankeefying 

, the general and that what he actually said 

Remote| Time | Auto- | Tone Record- » How List was: “Git there fust.” “Fust” would not be 

Equipment [eontroi| indi- | matic Repro- -| ing | Many Price abnormal even today for a Tennessean with 
cator | Stops | duction | Time Units? better education than Forrest ever had. 

“qr Yes | Yes Yes Fair |15 Min. 2 * In a book on Forrest which belonged to 

one of my grandfathers who served under 

Forrest was a reproduction of a request for 

a furlough by an officer whose previous ap- 

plication had been turned down. Across the 

paper was scrawled in Forrest’s handwriting: 

— Yes Yes | Yes | Excellent | 1 Hour | Unlimited, $135.00 “I told you twict goddamit no.” My boyhood 

ago no work : 3 <i 
' memory of this photograph is distinct, but 
*Prices range from approximately $280 to $700 the book has disappeared and I do not recall 


THIS IS THE LOW-COST WEBSTER-CHICAGO the title. If “twice” was “twict” to him, 
DICTATION WIRE RECORDER first” would naturally be “fust.” One of For- 


(Continued on Page 6) 

















“Br Yes | Yes | Yes | Fair |7%-Min. —— 3 


“pe Warning : Limited, 
c Yes Yes Device Fair | % Hour with work bd 









































One unit for both— 
Dictation and Transcribing 
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5135 Complete 
$137 West of Rockies 


This compact, lightweight W ebster- 
Chicago Wire Recorder can be used 
for dictation, as well as for report- 
transcribing and many other business 
and professional uses. Recordings 
can be kept indefinitely or erased by 
recording over the same wire. Has au- 
tomatic foot control, sensitive micro- 
phone, natural voice playback from 
self-contained speaker (also may be 
used with earphones). 


Re) See your Dealer or write for complete information 


WEBSTER- CHICAGO 


5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, lil. 

a — — — ee ee He ew Ke er er er er KE PK EK EK Ew EE ww Bw eww — ew ew PB MB Ee ew eel eee lee ee 
WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. C-11 
5610 West Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send me complete information on the Webster-Chicago Dictation Wire Recorder. 


Name..... 


.... Occupation 





Address 








City 
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Little Rock, Arkansas, which proved its industrial worth during World War II, 
has caught the approving eye of decentralizing industries. They're capitalizing on 
its strategic transportation location in a region that’s rich not only in livestock, oil, 
agriculture and timber but also in limitless, untouched commercial materials. As a 

result, the Capital City of Arkansas points with pride to an industrial picture 
comprising some 240 plants that annually convert raw materials into finished or 
processed goods valued at well over $100,000,000. Naturally, we point with pride 
to Little Rock’s skyline — where 426 of the 659 elevator installations are by Otis. 


NARY A SHIVERING TIMBER. 


When three new U. S. Maritime Commission 

cargo-passenger ships slide down the ways at the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation for the American President Lines, they'll be 
‘salty’ right down to their elevator buttons. Otis marine 

elevators for freight and passengers are designed to 

be seaworthy, come fair weather or foul. 





THIS IS CALLED ‘BUNCHING’. 


It illustrates faulty elevator service. Three cars shouldn’t 

stop for the same call. Two of these cars should be picking up passengers 
on other floors. And that’s exactly what they would be doing 
automatically — if they were Otis AUTOTRONIC 

Trafhic-Timed ELEVATORS. 












RIDING IN A CHRISTMAS WONDERLAND. 


Shopping is fun by Escalator. You can look around 

as you ride. Everything’s easier to find. You save time locating the 
gifts you've come to buy; you see bargains you might 

otherwise have missed. And you're far, far 

less tired when your shopping day ends. 


Would you like to improve the elevator service in 
your building and possibly decrease your present num- 
ber of elevators? Ask about modernizing with Otis 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





ALL dependable, economical 


OF GENERAL AMERICAN 


GENERAL 


When you use General American’s leas- 
AMERICAN ing facilities... 


ci OB Sew EORe-4ER = =You make no capital investment in 
TERMINALS Jipeameieial 


You don’t have to go into the business 
of maintaining and repairing freight 
cars. 


*. for Storing Bulk 
a Liquids 
You benefit from large scale manufac- 
turing operations. 


You use specialized equipment that 
meets your exact need. 


You end up paying less for more depend- 
able transportation or storage. The 
nearest General American office will be 
happy to help you find out how these 
facilities can fit into your business. 


e e e 
t 


: Everywhere the railroads go, the 41,000 7 
mms > 


car GATX fleet carries the nation’s bulk 

liquids. More than 200 specialized tank 
car types have been designed and built by 
General American so that every kind of 
liquid can be shipped safely, quickly and 
inexpensively by rail. 
Even such commodities as flour and sugar 

Storage for anything that flows through a pipeline in the Port re = —. no bulk via General 

of New York, New Orleans, Houston and Corpus Christi. All MCEICAR S Specialized Cars. 

the advantages of your own private terminal—tanks, pipelines, 

docks, loading racks, drumming and canning facilities, labor, 

supervision and administration. Negotiable warehouse receipts. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston * Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York * Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington * Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 












The 
GARX-URTX 


Fleet 
for Shipping 
Perishables 


for Shipping Bulk 
Liquids 


General American’s refrigera- 
tor car fleet contains cars for 
safe shipping of meats, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables, beer—all 
perishables. Research and new 
car development constantly 
improve the fleet. General 
American’s new “‘Zero-Freeze”’ 
car, for example, can carry 
frozen foods from shipper to 
distributor with a single ap- 
plication of dry ice. 
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oe Fal OGLE , - 
Note how Listerine gargie reduced germs. The two drawings illustrate height of range in 
germ reductions on mouth and throat surfaces in test cases before and after gargling Listerine 
Antiseptic. Fifteen minutes after gargling, germ reductions up to 96.7% were noted; and even 
one hour after, germs were still reduced as much as 80%. 


AT THE FIRST SYMPTOM OF A COLD OR SORE THROAT 


Listerine Antiseptic 
QUICK! 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on 
the throat surfaces to kill “secondary in- 
vaders”. . . the very types of germs that 
make a cold more troublesome. 


This prompt and frequent use of full 
strength Listerine Antiseptic may keep 
a cold from getting serious, or head it 
off entirely ... at the same time relieving 
throat irritation when due to a cold. 


This is the experience of countless 
people and it is backed up by some of 
the sanest, most impressive research 
work ever attempted in connection with 
cold prevention and relief. 


Fewer Colds in Tests 

Actual tests conducted on all types of 
people in several industrial plants over 
a 12 year period revealed this astonish- 
ing truth: That those test subjects who 
gargled Listerine Antiseptic twice daily 
had fewer colds and usually milder colds 
than non-users, and fewer sore throats 
due to colds. 


Kills “Secondary Invaders” 
This impressive record is explained by 


6 


Listerine Antiseptic’s germ-killing action 

. . its ability to kill threatening “‘sec- 
ondary invaders”—the very types of 
germs that breed in the. mouth and 
throat and are largely responsible, many. 
authorities say, for the bothersome as- 
pects of a cold. 


When you gargle with Listerine Anti- 
septic, it reaches way back on throat 
surfaces and kills millions of the “‘sec- 
ondary invaders’’—not all of them, mind 
you, but so many that any mass invasion 
of the membrane is often halted and 
infection thereby checked. 


Reductions up to 96.7% 


Even 15 minutes after Listerine Anti- 
septic gargle, tests have shown bacterial 
reductions on mouth and throat surfaces 
ranging to 96.7%. Up to 80% an hour 
afterward. 


In view of this evidence, don’t you 
think it’s sensible to gargle with 
Listerine Antiseptic systematically twice 
a day and oftener when you feel a cold 
getting started? 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 

rest’s intimates, Maj. Charles W. Anderson, 
wrote that “his spelling, like his fighting, was 
the shortest way to the end.” 


Puiwtie BECKER 
Richmond, Va. 


Housing for All 


I have read about Joe Louis’s housing 
project in your Oct. 10 issue. I’m very glad 
to know . . . that someone has the capital 
and courage to improve the minorities’ liy. 
ing standard . . . Every true, democratic. 
minded citizen should back the Joe Louis 
project. I sincerely hope wealthy and suc. 
cessful businessmen of the minorities will 
follow his footsteps toward aiding his fellow 
men if others are not willing to risk their 
capital. 


JoxHNson CHINN 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Rubinstein Leads 


Your article about me (Newsweek, Oct. 
24) is so very wonderful and so flattering as 
to force me to spend the rest of my life try- 
ing to live up to it. 

I do want to call your attention, however, 
to a slight mistake x bs 
which I know was ii 
made not by your 
fault. I presume you 
took your informa- 
tion from the erro- 
neous data printed 
about me in some 
dictionary of music. 

Not that I mind 
your adding three 
years to my already 
ripe age of 60; it is 
fun to represent an old gentleman feeling a 
young as I do. But you stated also that my 
wife was by seventeen years my junior. The 
fact is, we were married seventeen years ago, 
but there was always a difference of 21 years 
between us, and in spite of trying hard she 
never caught up with me... 





Eddie Hoff 


63 or 60? 


ArtTuR RUBINSTEIN 
New York City 


Apparently neither Newsweex nor Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians can catch 
up with the amazing Mr. Rubinstein, either. 


The Storm (Continued) 


Your article “Storm Over the Pentagon” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 17) was, in general, an 
excellent over-all presentation of the House 
Armed Services Committee investigation of 
national-defense policies .. . 

I am sorry you reported Admiral Radford 
“hedged” on his stand on strategic bombing. 
I certainly do not believe he did . . . Ac 
cording to my appraisal of Admiral Rad- 
ford’s statement, he is of the opinion that 
many useful and needed forms of true stra 
tegic bombing in war can and will be done 
without high-level bombers and without the 
atom bomb. All of it can and may be done 
without the atom bomb. 

It is my belief that his disagreement with 
our present “global strategy” is the basic 
reason why he testified before the Congress. 
Sincere doubts exist in many quarters as to 


Newsweek, November 7, 1949 
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American Viscose 
Expands 


3 Plants 
in Pennsylvania 


American Viscose Corporation has just completed the 
erection of new buildings at Meadville, Pa., which will 
increase the plant’s acetate yarn capacity, and it is mak- 
ing extensive improvements at its Lewistown and Marcus 
Hook plants. 


HARRY L. DALTON, Vice President of American 
Viscose Corporation, said: ‘‘We naturally take great 





Sloane-Blabon, in business 142 years in Pennsylvania, is 
doubling its capacity through expansion of its plant in 
Philadelphia and at two other locations. 


HOULDER HUDGINS, President of Sloane-Blabon, 
said: “‘We have turned out over a quarter of a billion 
dollars of merchandise at this plant and its predecessors 

































EACH DOT ON THIS MAP REPRESENTS AN AVER- 
AGE OF OVER $1,000,000.00 in new or ex- 
panded industrial plants since the war—1086 
companies in 52 different industries. The total 
new Investment was more than two billion dollars. 


pride in the State of Pennsylvania and we feel it is the 
cradle of the Rayon industry. The first rayon yarn 
manufacturing plant in the United States was built at 
Marcus Hook by American Viscose ee and 


began manufacturing operations in 1911. We now have 


three plants manufacturing rayon yarns in the State of 
Pennsylvania, and our executive offices have been moved 
to Philadelphia.” 


Sloane-Blabon 
Spends 
$3,500,000 
on 7 New 
Buildings 
in Pennsylvania 


since 1807. Our factory expansion and modernization in 
Pennsylvania will enable us to produce more and better 
floor covering products than ever before. It was natural 
that we should enlarge our producing facilities in Penn- 
sylvania where, as the country’s oldest manufacturers of 
smooth surface floor coverings, we have moved forward 
with the State in its march of progress for 142 years.”’ 























































Billions of new capital have been poured into produc- 
tive facilities in Pennsylvania since the war . . . new 
plants . . . expansions of old ones. The State Depart- 
ment of Commerce would like to tell you about 
possible sites, markets, raw materials sources, taxes, 
etc. Write to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Ill 


Secretary of Commerce 


JAMES H. DUFF 


Governor 











The final and convincing proof of Florsheim LETTERS 


<a the correctness of our national strategy. If 
supertority ts best demonstrated by the this be true, it is only prudent to reexamine 
: it most carefully, especially in the light of 
number of men who come back again and the fact that we no longer have a monopoly 
. ; . : of the atom bomb. I think this is what the 
again for their favorite Florsheim Navy asks America to do. 

é I hope and I believe that the investigation 
last and pattern. Many things may attract will mark the beginning of real unification 
and cooperation between the armed services, 
a man and induce him to buy the first and, as a result, that the American public 
will be assured of a sound defense establish- 
time; only real quality can keep ment. 

; Henry J. LatHam 
him a customer for life. Representative 
Third District, New York 


Flor she 1 rial Washington, D. C. 


>... The basic question in the present Air 
Force-Navy controversy is whether or not 
our military superiority over Russia depends 
on sea power or the atom-bomb potentialities 
of the Strategic Air Command. This seems 
to have been obscured by the relatively silly 
question of who is to deliver the damned 
thing... 


Harry F. Noyes Jr. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


‘- F 
y Autonomous Air Force? 


lps ri I beg to call your attention to a common 
Ae ~~ | error in your Oct. 17 issue, wherein an arti- 
cle refers to the President as the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The Constitution must first be 
amended to make the President C-in-C of 
the Air Force... 


\\ 


Tales, 
_— fF) 
—— UA ay 5 555955555554889" 


REINHOLD C. Deni 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Honorary Reserve 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


For the President’s position as Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Air Force there is only 
implied constitutional authority. When Mr. 
Truman signed the executive order assign- 
ing functions to the three services, he said: 
“. . . By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and as President of the United 
States and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States .. .” 


The Viking, 
S-1364 


WB idseceeny 
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¢ 
The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women er 4 West 42nd St., New York 18,N.Y. 
° Newsweek, November 7, 1949 
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«iL ae | can protect you 
Dep : “a sar |. 

plonel as | ; aed - 1 
serve P: hes: against LOSS: 


— HOW? By arranging with your contractor 

in ee . ae 8; ay" oe to furnish performance bonds which will 

assign. nk. + ae _ & i protect you against all such losses. 

he said: , ee 6 ee ; 

ested in _ . Fh — re WHO IS HE? Your local U.S.F.& G. Agent 
of the —— =. 1 —trained to handle the bonds you need 

2 United t 


for protecting your investment. 


_ HOW DO YOU REACH HIM? He is as near as 
_ +i ° . oe your telephone. Consult your local 
. U.S.F.& G. Agent today. 


FOR U.S.F.& G. SERVICE: Ca// Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25, who has name 
and address of your nearest U.S.F.<G. agent. 


of the 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


odect Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 

me 

or CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 

Jo only 48 YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


18,N.Y. 
7, 1949 | 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY - 


In the Chicago area, education works with industry to 
coordinate classroom theory with actual industrial prac- 
tice. The advantages which result—for industrial firms 
and their employes—are great. 

Several educational institutions in the Chicago area, 
in cooperation with various industrial firms, have de- 
veloped cooperative training programs for students in 
certain engineering curricula. Students who elect these 
courses alternate three-month periods of university 
study with similar periods of industrial work with coop- 
erating industries. The combination of formal school- 
ing and on-the-job training turns out men who keenly 
appreciate both the practical necessities of industry and 
the theoretical principles which underlie them. 

Two major factors promote the success of cooper- 
ative training programs in the Chicago area. First, the 
region is the industrial heartland of the nation; it con- 
tains an abundance of diversified industries. Second, 
the area is richly endowed with a variety of high-calibre 
educational facilities. 





Education Works with Industry 





---in the Chicago Area 


The results have been valuable to the participating in- 
dustries, to the students enrolled in the training pro- 
grams, and to the cooperating educational institutions, 


Industry gains highly trained personnel, and has the 
opportunity to select for permanent, responsible jobs 
the best prospects in the group being trained. Since the 
cooperative programs attract alert, well-balanced indi- 
viduals, the quality of the entire group is high. 


The students profit from their knowledge of actual 
working conditions. They are better able to absorb and 
weigh the classroom instruction they receive. 

The educational institutions can plan courses that will 
fit the needs of the students, Close contact with indus- 
try permits adjustment of courses to meet new industrial 
conditions. 


Cooperative training programs are only one way in 
which education and industry work together in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. The combination of a great edu- 
cational centef with a great industrial area offers unusual 
benefits to every industrialist. 


For further information on specific advantages to industry in the Chicago area, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY = ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives. 
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Sunny.---Exciting 






Why stay at home and shiver 


when you can delight in the warmth, 


the fun and the loveliness of Hawaii! COME NOW! 


te 


dance under. the stars 


— a ‘ . 
go surfing 





Three airlines and two steamship lines link Hawaii with 
the Pacific Coast. You can go one way by air, the other by sea, 
or make the round trip by either. You can leave 


from Seattle, Portland, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
learn the hula 
From Honolulu on Oahu, there are several flights daily to 


each of the other major islands—Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. 
You need no passport ... you can enjoy American standards / 
of living in the enchanting atmosphere of old Polynesia. 





Let your Travel Agent help you plan your trip in advance ~ 
to include all the major islands at surprisingly low cost. 


HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 


A non-profit organization maintained for your service by 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 
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enjoy a luau 
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or just plain loaf 


Its ways delightful in Aawaii! Come any time... Come now! 
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Does each tick of the clock 
put a nick in your profits ? 


TH work hours shortened and 
office costs higher—every lost 
minute means lost money! 

How often have you had to sacri- 
fice an order—or a customer — be- 
cause of some record lost or mislaid? 
And more important—how much 
costly clerical time is wasted every 
day because of slow, inadequate files? 

The Shaw-Walker label on the cab- 
inet tells you that this office uses 
“‘time-engineered’”’ systems and equip- 
ment to win its battle over lost rec- 
ords, lost orders, lost time. 

For Shaw-Walker, out of its fifty 
years’ experience, has perfected seven 
fast and foolproof filing systems. 


or a thousand—there’s a tailor-made 
system ready for you. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, fireproof cabinets, indexes and 
other supplies—4,000 different items— 
each “time-engineered”’ for the needs 
of every job and worker. 


Finding is fast because records 
are automatically classified as to 
importance. ..top-ranking 
customers, active correspondents, 


infrequent. S 6 ; 
Mistake-proof guide headings . 


eliminate figuring and guessing. 























If you are ready to set up and equip 
a new business, or merely wish to 
modernize worn, out-dated offices, 
be sure to use Shaw-Walker equip- 
ment throughout. 

It will help you make the most of 
every minute, every working day! 
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——) “Time-engineered” even in its 


streamlined physical make-up. 


Follow-up of letters simple, 
. automatic. 


Y/ Positive contrcl over all papers 





PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! Organize now for greater 
sales effort and lower operating cost! A wealth of ideas on “time-engineered” 
office systems and equipment. 36 pages! Many colorillustrations! Just off the press! 
Write today on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 16, Michigan. 


Whether your business needs one file 


, for 
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“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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For Your Information 


LEWIS LIKED IT: When John L. Lewis was selected as this 
week’s cover subject (see below), mention was made of 
the fact that the mine workers’ boss liked the Dec. 2, 1946, 
cover picture (see cut) of a typical coal miner so much 
that he had it enlarged and mounted 
with an engraved plate bearing the 
miner’s name (Charles McCawley). 
Eventually Mr. McCawley will wind 
up in the policy-committee room or 
the board room of the UMW build- 
ing at 15th and I Streets, N. W., 
Washington. Out of curiosity, we 
checked the original paragraph de- 
scribing the cover picture for that 
Dec. 2, 1946, issue. The following sentence jumped right 
out of the page at us: “In the meantime, the nation’s 
railroads, steel mills, and utilities prepared for a long 
winter of curtailed operations.” Sounds familiar. 





0. C. Sweet 


NO JINX INTENDED: Speaking of covers, two cover cap- 
tions in a row have come back to haunt us. Below the Oct. 
10 cover picture of Bennie Oosterbaan, University of 
Michigan coach, ran the legend: “Michigan’s Number Was 
Sure to Come Up.” It reached subscribers and newsstands 
two days before Army walloped Oosterbaan’s team 21 to 7, 
busting a winning streak of 25 straight games. The next 
issue of Newsweek had Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, Chief 
of Naval Operations, on the cover with the caption: 
“Heavy Weather Ahead.” Heavy, indeed! It turned out to 
be a hurricane. 


LARDNER LINGO: About this time each year a few readers 
question the use of the phrase “Weekly Bombshell” by John 
Lardner, our Fearless Football Forecaster. Lardner points 
out that he has been using the term since the issue of Oct. 
9, 1939, when it was coined to burlesque football fore- 
casters who picked sure winners and then brayed loudly 
about their accuracy percentages. In the last two or three 
years, however, schedules have leveled off, and as News- 
WEEKk’s forecaster picks only the top 25 games each week, 
he admits difficulty in finding a cinch choice. But “bomb- 
shell” still indicates a likely rout. Latest Lardner bomb- 
shells: Army 63, Columbia 6; Notre Dame 40, Navy 0. 


DON’T MISS: The Foreign Affairs report on plans for 
sending planes to Tito if the shooting starts (page 39) and 
the exclusive account on page 34 of the near crisis in 
British-Italian relations . . . The detailed analysis of prob- 
lems currently confronting Wall Street twenty years after 
the crash (page 64) ... The National Affairs preview of 
key elections in the East (pages 21 and 22). 


THE COVER: There are at least two schools of thought 
on the subject of John L. Lewis’s annual order for a United 
Mine Workers walkout. Some experts think that the UMW 
boss calls these strikes out of habit, 
to get attention or merely to throw 
his weight around. The other opinion 
is that Lewis’s deep regard for his 
miners is his sole motivation. These 
theories are examined extensively in 
the story beginning on page 24. 
Highlighting NeEwsweex’s report are 
details about Lewis’s personal life 
hitherto unpublished. The cover 
photo, by International, was taken during one of the many 
Lewis appearances before a Congressional committee. 
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NOW...CAPEHART TONE BRINGS TELEVISION TO LIFE: | 


Under Sponsorship of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 














As if the artist stepped out of the screen and into your ch 
very presence! That’s the feeling you get when you hear as bat 
well as see Capehart television. Through the world-known 7 


magic of its unrivalled tonal reproduction, Capehart brings 
television to life ...as no other receiver does. 

World-wide research and engineering facilities are available 
to Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, as an I T & T associate. 
IT &T is proud to sponsor Capehart...a television instru- 
ment without equal. 





HERVA NELLI, star of Toscanini’s Opera Broadcasts of “* Aida” and of La Scala of Milan... 


With cast from San Carlo Opera Company featuring Eleanor Knapp as Amneris 





THERE’S MORE TO TELEVISION THAN MEETS THE EYE...WHEN YOU OWN A CAPEHART, 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION y 
New York, N. Y. = ?P 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The President is letting Navy Secretary 
Matthews “take the rap” in the Navy 
unification scrap. The reason: Harry 
Truman will be around Washington a lot 
longer than Matthews, a Nebraska Demo- 
crat . . . High on Truman’s list of pros- 
pects to succeed middle-roader Edwin G. 
Nourse as chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers is middle-roader Ed- 
ward S. Mason, dean of Harvard’s School 
of Public Administration . . . Donald C. 
Cook, recently given a recess appoint- 
ment to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, probably will be elected 
chairman once he’s confirmed by the 
Senate . . . FBI agents are tracking the 
movements of at least a score of suspected 
Communists in Washington, including 
one working in a high executive office . . . 
Top Democrats.are convinced that they'll 
have to move an excise-tax-cut bill when 
Congress returns in January . . . Jack 
Redding, Democratic publicity chief, 
complains to intimates that his new boss, 
National Chairman Boyle, is giving him 
the cold shoulder. 


DP Restrictions 

Look for a slowdown in the arrival of 
European refugees in the United States. 
The three-member Displaced Persons 
Commission now must stop and see how 
it operations stack up on the racial and 
occupational percentage quotas specified 
in the 1948 DP Act. The commission 
had been taking applicants pretty much 
in order, hoping that Congress would 
knock out what Truman called “dis- 
criminatory” restrictions. But the Senate 
put the matter off until 1950. Actually, of 
the 100,000 immigrants who’ve come into 
the country in the last year, 43% are 
Roman Catholic, 29% Protestant and 
Orthodox, and 27% Jewish. 


Threat to Bipartisanship 

While the bipartisan approach on for- 
eign policy survived the last session of 
Congress, it’s already clear that the next 
session will see it threatened by sharp 
disputes in at least three fields. The first 
will be over the Far East, where there 
never has been bipartisan agreement; the 
second, over tariffs (the International 
Trade Organization charter was one of 
the few Administration foreign-policy 
recommendations not approved _ this 
year); the third, over further ECA appro- 
priations. Congress took an unusually long 
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time to extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, and it showed its un- 
willingness in the ECA appropriation to 
continue huge foreign-aid bills. 


Atomic Defense 

Complete and elaborate disaster plans 
have been developed to meet a sudden 
attack on any of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s plants and laboratories. The 
plans, which take into account even the 
most unlikely forms of attack, have been 
drawn with the cooperation of military 
authorities. Finally, all AEC establish- 
ments are on a continuous.alert. Inciden- 
tally, heavy demands upon the TVA for 
power for the expanded ‘atomic-energy 
program at Oak Ridge may eliminate the 
Tennessee Valley for location of the 
$100,000,000 air engineering develop- 
ment center. The wind tunnel will use as 
much power as New York City. 


National Notes 

Leland Olds, defeated for confirmation 
to the Federal Power Commission, now 
is being considered for Deputy REA 
Administrator, a post that doesn’t require 
Senate confirmation . . . Eugene Dennis 
and the five lawyers in the Communist 
conspiracy trial are having a hard time 
finding an attorney to appeal their con- 
tempt sentences. Arthur Garfield Hays, 
the civil-liberties lawyer, has refused to 
take the case, as have several other law- 
yers. A disbarment move within the New 
York Bar Association also is gaining mo- 
mentum ... Up until the end of the 
month, mail to the White House ‘and 
Congress indicated public apathy over 
both the coal and steel strikes, in contrast 
to indignation over the 1945-46 labor 
crisis. Senators Myers and Martin of 
Pennsylvania had received only a dozen 
letters; offices of the five congressmen 
from Pittsburgh, none. 
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Trends Abroad 

Diplomats are puzzled by Stalin’s fail- 
ure to congratulate Mao Tse-tung on the 
establishment of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public. As a result some Western observ- 
ers still cling to the hope that Mao may 
become a Tito of the Far East . . . Reports 
that the Chinese Nationalists are about 
to reopen the Burma Road can be dis- 
counted. They haven’t the means or the 
organization for such an undertaking .. . 
Per capita food consumption in Western 
European countries, while still far below 
that of the U.S., is improving rapidly and 
may return to approximately the prewar 
level this fall. In terms of calories, Eire 


and Belgium are eating as well or better 
than before the war. Worst off are West- 
ern Germany, at 89%, and Austria, at 93%. 
Average for ERP Europe is 96% . . . More 
than half the 1,200 firearms puchased in 
Miami during the past four months were 
bought by residents of Colombia, Cuba, 
and other Caribbean countries. Almost all 
were .38-caliber pistols. 


Moscow’s Secret Weapon 

Some leading British officials are of the 
private opinion that the U.S. is “unduly 
alarmed” about Russia’s atom bomb and 
that this alarm is welcome to the Soviets. 
According to this view, which has been 
expressed to U. S. officials, “the dangerous 
Soviet weapon is economic rather than 
military’—that is, the Kremlin still hopes 
to gain world domination not by war but 
through the economic collapse of Europe, 
followed by Communist political infiltra- 
tion. Thus Western preoccupation with 
the bomb and heavy spending for defense 
against attack from any quarter add to 
the strain on European as well as Ameri- 
can economies and hastcn the collapse. 
Incidentally, some British officials feel 
their economy is doomed unless the gov- 
ernment curtails military spending. 


Voice of the Kremlin 

The Moscow radio is backing up U. S. 
Communists in their attacks on CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray. Recent broadcasts 
beamed to North America by the Soviet 
overseas service describe Murray as a 
labor “traitor” who made a “treacherous 
deal” with “the steel magnates” not to 
press for pensions. They say Murray 
called the steel strike only because he was 
“afraid of exposing himself completely” 
as a tool of the employers. 


Purge-Ridden Czechs 

Czech refugees report that only 30 to 
50 persons are escaping from their purge- 
ridden country daily—mostly into the 
American zone in Germany. In order to 
prevent mass flights, the Communist bor- 
der patrols now are using dogs, light 
towers, barbed wire, and machine-gun 
bunkers. Anyone caught trying to cross 
the frontier without a permit is sent to a 
concentration camp. If the Reds believe 
someone has escaped, they seize as hos- 
tages all members of his family remaining 
in Czechoslovakia and send them to labor 
camps. Escapees usually are tried in ab- 
sentia and sentenced to death. In general, 
the Communists have adopted exactly the 
same measures used by the Nazis when 
they ran Czechoslovakia. Czech demo- 
crats report that more than 65% of the 
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population is opposed to the Red regime, 
but resistance remains passive because 
the people lack weapons of any kind. 


Foreign Notes 

Recent refugees from Southern Hun- 
gary report increasing evidence that Sovi- 
et-directed partisan uprisings may begin 
soon in Yugoslavia. The partisan fighters 
are being organized on the Hungarian 
side of the border . . . Many wealthy Chi- 
nese who sought refuge in Hong Kong 
from the Communists now are returning 
to their former homes. Observers attrib- 
ute it to Red promises that they will be 
safe if they aid the Red regime 
Diplomats believe that as long as Formosa 
holds out as the seat of the Chinese 
Nationalist government, U.S. recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime will be im- 
possible . . . Alexander A. Troyanovsky, 
first Soviet ambassador to the U.S. 
(1934-38), is working as an instructor 
at the diplomatic school in Moscow. He 
hasn’t been heard of since wartime days. 
The long-missing Marshal Georgi Zhukoff 
also reappeared in Moscow recently at 
the funeral of Marshal Tolbukhin. 
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Food Prices 

Farm experts expect moderate declines 
before long in some food prices despite 
the continuance of the policy of high 
farm-price supports. Livestock products 
generally, including pork, beef, milk, but- 
ter, and cheese, are expected to be cheap- 
er. Mandatory pork supports, however, 
will cushion pork prices through next 
March. Eggs are being removed from the 
mandatory-support list, and the govern- 
ment may soon stop buying. Most fruits 
and vegetables will be considerably lower. 
Potato prices to farmers will be lower, 
but consumers won't benefit much. 


GI Insurance Pay-Off 

On the basis of present and anticipated 
applications, the Veterans Administra- 
tion may be able to pay off the bulk of 
the $2,800,000,000 GI insurance divi- 
dend by May 1. However, contrary to 
general belief, the applications won't be 
taken in strict order of receipt. That 
would be too much of an administrative 
problem. Actually the numbers on the 
return cards being mailed to veterans 
don’t mean a thing as far as the pay-off 
date is concerned. The VA will use elec- 
trical sorters to bring together punch 
cards on the 25,000,000 GI accounts 
(some veterans have more than one 
policy) with the mailing addresses on 
16,500,000 applications for the dividend. 
The machines will turn out checks at a 
rate of 1,000,000 a week. 


State Tax Controversy 

There’s a storm brewing around the re- 
cently enacted law enabling the Federal 
government to help the states collect their 
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cigarette taxes on mail-order business. 
Congress next probably will be asked for 
legislation to provide Federal help in 
collecting state sales taxes on other mer- 
chandise. The mail-order houses, alarmed 
at the trend, are planning to attack the 
cigarette-tax act in the courts. They will 
contend that the Federal government has 
no constitutional power to use its control 
of the mails to collect individual state 
tares on interstate trade. 


Aviation Notes 

Watch for development of relatively 
short-range guided missiles to supple- 
ment, and perhaps eventually supplant, 
tactical air power . . . Military researchers 
admit the big unsolved problem on rock- 
ets and guided missiles is to control 
the length of flight accurately. The slight- 
est delay in cutting out the engine of a 
5,000-mile-an-hour rocket, for example, 
would make the missile travel far be- 
yond its target . . . Both the Navy and 
the Air Force are placing a lot of confi- 
dential orders for guided missiles to help 
aircraft manufacturers keep their skilled 
workers on the payroll and up to date 
. . . Generally overlooked in Secretary 
Symington’s recent testimony was an in- 
dication that the AF won’t buy any more 
B-36s after this year. He said there’d be 
only 154 of the big bombers in the 5,309- 
plane purchase program planned through 
1951. The 1949 orders were 75; the 1950 
orders, 79. 


Business Footnotes 

Discount talk that Truman will fire 
Robert N. Denham as general counsel of 
the NLRB. While relations between the 
President and Phil Murray of the CIO 
were never warmer, the President isn’t 
inclined to give in to Murray’s demand 
that Denham be ousted . . . A stem-to- 
stern - investigation of the Maritime 
Commission is due soon after Congress 
reconvenes . . . Small businesses will get 
a break in Federal procurement rules to 
be issued in Washington soon. The reg- 
ulations for nonmilitary buying will give 
firms employing fewer than 500 persons 
an inside track. The Defense Department 
also may take similar steps for military 
buying . . . Despite measures in its be- 
half, smaller business is apt to feel the 
pinch of declining profits if the recent 
trend continues. The drop in corporate 
profits has been most pronounced in 
firms having assets of less than $250,000 

. Many Eastern railroad commuters 
can expect still higher fares after the first 
of the year. 
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Movie Notes 

Jack Dempsey is dickering with Joe 
DiMaggio for rights to produce a bio- 
graphical picture about the Yankee star 
. . . Despite the box-office failure of re- 
cent pictures with an anti-Communist 





theme, more are coming. “Guilty of 
Treason,” based on the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, will be released shortly, and 
“Slave Camps of Russia” is set for early 
production. Meanwhile, after disastrous 
test engagements on the West Coast, 
RKO is withdrawing “I Married a Com- 
munist” and will try to conceal its “mes- 
sage” with a new title—probably “Beau- 
tiful but Dangerous” . . . Ezio Pinza goes 
to Hollywood in January, sooner than 
generally expected. His role in “South 
Pacific” will be taken by night-club 
singer Carl Brisson, father-in-law of 
Rosalind Russell . . . Edgar Bergen is 
making a movie short built around a film 
he shot personally on his tour of Sweden 
last year. Charlie McCarthy and Morti- 
mer Snerd have featured roles. 


Radio Lines 

atch for casualties among NBC 
executives following the recent cuts in 
operating personnel by the new network 
president, Joseph McConnell. Insiders 
say that behind McConnell’s appointment 
was the refusal of the former president, 
Niles Trammell, to fire old colleagues 
despite requests for streamlining from 
the parent company, RCA .. . The radio 
version of The Goldbergs may be 
scrapped. While the radio listener rat- 
ings are low, the television version is 
scoring healthy ratings. Sponsors feel 
that’s where the show belongs exclusively 
. .» NBC may follow the old CBS policy 
and quit offering serious opposition on 
Jack Benny’s time spot. Hollywood Call- 
ing, on which NBC spent a fortune to 
compete with Benny after his switch to 
CBS, has made a dismal showing in the 
ratings since Jack returned to the air 


this fall. 


Miscellany 

Census takers in 1950 will count tele- 
vision sets as well as noses . . . Both 
the American Medical Association and 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion are looking into the extravagant 
claims for some of the anti-allergy drugs 
now being marketed as “cold remedies.” 
Several of the drugs, once sold only 
on a doctor's order, can now be ob- 
tained without a prescription . . . Ham 
Fisher, who draws the “Joe Palooka” car- 
toon strip, rejected the bid of a doll 
manufacturer to bring out a model of the 
inevitable Palooka baby for the Christmas 
trade. Fisher pointed out that Joe was 
married only four months ago... A hill- 
billy song warning against venereal dis- 
ease will appear soon in the juke boxes. 
Titled “That Ignorant, Ignorant Cow- 
boy” and sung by Tom Glazer, the ditty 
was produced by Columbia University 
Press and will be distributed by Mercury 
Records and the juke-box industry as a 
public service . . . Bing Crosby and his 
four boys shortly will turn up as stars in 
a new dime comic-book series. 
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"G’BYE, DAD...MOM SAYS BE CAREFUL!” 


'S° long, Billy. And as for being careful, let’s make a deal. 
‘ou keep out of trouble on your new bike, and I'll 
keep a watchful eye on accidents at work.” 


Businesses of all sizes—small and large, across the nation 
—are protected by Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. But that’s not all. Those who also qualify 
for Hardware Mutuals accident prevention service are getting 
expert help in eliminating the causes of accidents. This, plus 
Hardware Mutuals nationally known reputation for quick, 
sympathetic settlement of claims, results in higher employe 


morale, greater efficiency, and increased production. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy represents many 
clear-cut benefits—carefully trained representatives—fast, 
friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service— prompt, fair 
claim handling. Also, Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 
dend savings to policyholders every year since organization. 


Phone Western Union 
Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 
and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


U.S. PAT. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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> The battle over farm legislation, and for the farmer's vote, 
will be resumed during the next session of Congress. Truman 
is determined to push the Brannan plan, and his Congressional 
lieutenants believe a “trial run” can be passed. 


Both parties will subscribe to high support levels but the Ad- 
ministration will try to capitalize on the fact that its cash- 
subsidy program would enable retail prices to move lower at 
the same time. Thus, the Democrats will seek to keep their 
rural friends and win urban votes by stressing the Brannan 
plan’s consumer benefits. 


The GOP will violently oppose the Brannan plan, with the 
assistance of dissident Democrats. The cash-subsidy program 
will probably be attacked principally on the ground that it 
promotes “statism.” Leading national farm organizations can 
be expected to support the GOP opposition, although they 
may have some difficulty keeping local units in line if large 
surpluses develop. 


> The ECA favors the regional monetary agreement under 
consideration by France, Italy, and the Benelux trade group. 
If the plan, which involves free convertibility of these nations’ 
currencies, is put into effect, the ECA will make available 
part of the $150,000,000 fund it has earmarked for support 
of such programs. 


Administrator Hoffman views the plan as a move in the right 
direction, but he will not relax efforts to encourage a complete 
economic unification of ERP countries. 


An estimated deficit of $3,300,000,000 in Western Europe’s 
trade with the U.S. in 1949 will stimulate new efforts to in- 
crease Europe’s exports to the dollar area. The ECA will not 
allow the pressure for economic unification to overshadow the 
urgency of increasing these exports. 


Recapture of lost markets in the U.S. by ERP nations re- 
mains the prime problem. Before the war these countries ac- 
counted for 39 per cent of all U.S. imports of manufactured 
goods, but today the rate is only 23%. Hoffman has called in 
the Commerce Department to help the ECA pinpoint U. S. 
markets for European manufacturers. 


> Legislation to simplify customs regulations is being drafted 
by Administration officials for submission to Congress early 
next year. This is in fulfillment of a promise made to the 
British during the recent tripartite talks in Washington. 


More than 30 specific changes in customs law will be sought, 
all of them designed to give imports a better chance in the 
U.S. market. Also, simplified administrative procedures will 
be recommended. 


Some import-favoring customs procedures are already being 
put into effect, but—to the chagrin of the ECA—the most im- 
portant changes will require Congressional approval. Mean- 
while, the Customs Bureau is preparing a booklet for overseas 
distribution that will encourage European exporters to ship 
goods here. 
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> The State Department still is resisting pressure by Britain 
and Canada for creation of a permanent tripartite economic 
board to implement decisions taken during the recent financial 
talks in Washington. U.S. officia's fear any such exclusive 
group would arouse resentment among Western European 
countries. 


> The proposed trading of American wheat for manganese 
and mica in India may initiate a retreat from the State De- 
partment’s opposition to bilateral trade agreements. Adminis- 
tration planners are beginning to think such deals are un- 
avo:dable. 


Construction of steel mills and other factories in India by 
American firms may be another result of Prime Minister 
Nehru’s visit to the U.S. Ownership of the plants would be 
divided, with American interests allowed to take profits home 
and guaranteed against expropriation for twenty years. If 
plans being discussed bear fruit, diplomats believe a long step 
would be taken toward insuring India’s support in any show- 
down with the U.S.S.R. 


> A gradual change in the Navy high command is likely as a 
result of Admiral Denfeld’s removal. The new Chief of Naval 
Operations will probably bring in a new set of deputies, and 
later on fleet commands also will be changed. 


The Navy rebellion hasn't been completely quelled. Partisans 
of the sea service can be expected to take up their cudgels 
again when Congress returns. Top civilians in the Defense 
Department will tread warily in Navy matters but will not be 
deflected from unification’s objectives or basic defense strategy. 


A closer rein on defense expenditures may be sought by Con- 
gress, but the basic principles of unification seem safe from 
any change. 


> Demolition of slums under the program recently approved 
by Congress will begin late next summer—in time to provide 
the Democrats with pre-election window dressing. More than 
twenty cities with well-developed plans for slum clearance 
will receive Federal loans and grants early next year. 


Loans to finance advance planning will probably be granted 
an additional 50 cities, and 100 others have informed Wash- 
ington they will seek similar aid. 


Truman will shortly approve 218,436 public-housing units, 
plans for which have been sanctioned by the Public Housing 
Administration. Construction will start next spring in 26 states 
and the District of Columbia. 


> Moves to tax insurance-company income will make head- 
way in the new session of Congress. The Senate Ways and 
Means Committee is expected to report out a bill plugging a 
loophole in the 1942 Revenue Act. 


The method of taxation hasn't been decided upon. Chairman 
Doughton favors an 8% tax on net investment income, calcu- 
lated to yield $45,000,000 annually. But insurance companies 
are pushing for some other formula which would be less of a 
burden. 
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Southern Rural Sales 
Continue to Break Records! 


Month after month, Southern wholesalers continue to report record-breaking 
rural sales. Are you getting your full share of this new business? Are you 
placing your advertising where it will be read by Southern farm families? 






































“Sales of electrical appliances, advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer are setting new 
records. As an example, a rural dealer at 
Celina, Texas, (population 994) has sold 180 
Norge refrigerators and a like proportion of 
other appliances in the last two years. We 
consider The Progressive Farmer the No. 1 
magazine in our trade territory.” 

WILL J. SCHNELLE, President 


Texas Wholesalers 
Dallas, Texas 


“Our Company hasexpressed itscon-__ sale stores. Most of these are located 
fidence in the future of the rural in—and draw patronage from— 
South as a great, new market for smaller towns and rural areas.” 

ee ee. eS Mee oe DUNBAR ABSTON, Vice President 
panded from a few distributing out- Guitems, Crowe 6 Vantin Qumpene 
lets to our current total of 104 whole- Memphis, Tennessee 


“The South has set new records in perous and dependable customers 
farm income and newly electrified for electrical appliances and home 
farms for nine successive years and modernization equipment.” 

today has 43% of all the farms in 

th “4 S. whi “sy wales d hich Cc. J. HENDON, Commercial Vice President 
x BU. Wie are connecte to hig General Electric Company 
lines. Southern farm families are pros- Atlanta, Georgia 
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Here are a few significant facts from the 1949 Report of the Crossley Continuing 
Study of Magazine Readership, Preference and Duplication in the Rural South: 


Among Southern farm families, The Progressive Farmer has a larger 
audience of regular readers than the combined audience of Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Look, McCall’s, Collier's 
and Good Housekeeping. 


Among Southern farm families, The Progressive Farmer has a larger 
audience of regular readers than the combined audience of Country 
Gentleman, Farm Journal, Capper’s Farmer and Successful Farming. 


Among Southern farm families, The Progressive Farmer has a larger 
audience of regular readers than the combined audience of the next 
two Southern farm magazines. 


The complete Crossley Report in the form of a 24-page booklet entitled 
SOUTHERN FARM FAMILIES—What They Read—What They Prefer 
is yours for the asking. Request it from any advertising office of The 
Progressive Farmer: BIRMINGHAM, RALEIGH, MEMPHIS, DALLAS, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, EDWARD S. TOWNSEND CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO. 



















THAT IT PAYS... 


HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 


“Yes, | know it’s good business, for I've rented cars from 
Hertz in cities all over the United States, and in Canada 
... Once on an important trip to Cuba. And my salesmen 
rent cars from Hertz regularly. We save time and money; 
we can get more business done . . . we can make more 
calls, faster, comfortably, conveniently.” You can rent a 
car from Hertz for an hour, a day, or a week, just as long as 
you want it. Rates are reasonable... proper insurance is 
furnished ... and several can ride for the same cost as 
one! For full information, call your local Hertz station 
listed under “H”’—"“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self”’—in your tele- 
phone directory. For a free directory of all Hertz sta- 
tions and full information, write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Sys- 
tem, Inc., Dept. 6119, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, lll. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES YOU'LL ENJOY 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in 
any of more than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and 
international system —largest in the world — with more than 25 
years’ experience. 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other 
fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as private as 
your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent. 

EASY AS A. B. C.... (A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show your 
driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and go. 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS (4) BY 


RENT A NEW CAR FROM 
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RESERVATIONS... You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 
traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or 
railroad or air line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will 
be ready for you on arrival. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible Hertz 
patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National Courtesy 
Card. Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all 
Hertz stations everywhere. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION ... Whenever you rent a car from any 
Hertz station you are always assured proper Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance—written with reliable 


companies. 


A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Pasadena, Calif., 10 So. Craig, 
a car taken out at 8:00 A.M.—driven 40 miles, returned before 
8:00 A.M. on the next day—costs only $8.20, including gas, oil 
and insurance, regérdiess of how many ride. 


TRUCKS .. . Hertz 
is also the world's 
lorgest truck leasing 
and rental organiza- 
tion. Trucks are avail- 
able at most Hertz 
stations for occasional 
rental or on long- 


term lease. Call your %, 


local Hertz station for 
full information and 
complete details. 
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NOTE: To serve more 
cities and towns, licenses 
are being granted to 
responsible local inter- 
ests to operate as part 
of the Hertz system. 
For complete informa- 
tion write Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 6119, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 
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The Off-Year Winds Blow Free 


Considering that this is an off year, 
with neither a President nor a Congress 
exposed to the electorate, the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November 
1949 will be a remarkable day for po- 
litical wind-testing. Wetted fingers will 
be raised throughout the nation to gauge 
the direction. 

New York State will choose between 
former Gov. Herbert Lehman, running 
with President Truman’s explicit 


his nine political lives, is again running 
for mayor, But New York City’s mayor- 
alty fight, between William O’Dwyer, 
Democratic incumbent, Newbold Morris, 
Coalition candidate, and Vito Marcan- 
tonio, boss of the city’s lefties, probably 
will have more national significance. 
Because local personalities and com- 
plications will be inextricably mixed up 
with national issues in most of the Nov. 


bonus, housing, or rehabilitation of state 
institutions. Instead it was bingo: the 
old game of chance where someone calls 
out numbers and the players cover cor- 
responding squares on boards in front of 
them. 

A Jersey judge had ruled bingo illegal 
four years ago, and in influential quarters 
that had hurt. The Catholic Church had 
for years counted on parish bingo games 
as a sure-fire fund raiser. The howl of 
protest mounted until a bill was intro- 
duced to have the question put on the 
ballot next Tuesday as a referendum. The 
serious-minded governor, Alfred E. Dris- 
coll, now a candidate for reelection, flatly 
opposed this and blocked the bill in 





endorsement, and John Foster 
Dulles, Republican incumbent, for 
United States senator. These two 
distinguished citizens have fought 
it out in an undistinguished cam- 
paign. Their fight has been so low- 
level that the Washington Post ad- 
vised New Yorkers to ignore the 
candidates and cast write-in ballots 
for “anyone they can think of past 
political puberty.” 

In California, the Fifth Congres- 
sional District will fill a vacancy in 
the House of Representatives with 
John Shelley, chief of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, or Lloyd J. Cos- 
grove, a Republican antistatist. 
New Jersey will reelect Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll, Republican, or fire him 
in favor of Democratic boss Frank 
Hague’s candidate, Elmer Wene, 
who is running without benefit of 
White House help. Virginia will go 
through the motions of electing 
John S. Battle, Sen. Harry F. Byrd’s 
candidate, as governor. Battle 
clinched the election last August 
by winning the Democratic nomination. 

Ohio will decide whether to accept 
Sen. Robert A. Taft’s proposal that it 
adopt the Massachusetts ballot, which re- 
quires voters to register individual choices 
between candidates rather than collec- 
tive choices between party slates. Taft 
already has started his 1950 reelection 
campaign. 

Other states will pass on constitutional 
amendments, and scores of local govern- 
ments, including several large cities, will 
elect municipal officials. Among the local 
contests, Boston’s mayoralty election will 
attract the most national attention. There 
James Michael Curley, who has been in 
and out of office and prison while living 
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the Republican-controlled Senate. 
Last week the ensuing “Battle of 
the Bingo,” as the newspapers 
dubbed it, obscured all other issues 
in sound and fury. The Democratic 
candidate, Elmer H. Wene, a South 
Jersey chicken farmer, accused 
Driscoll of betraying the people. 
Catholic societies distributed pam- 
phlets deploring the bingo ban and 
pointing out that Driscoll was re- 
sponsible for it while Wene favored 
the game. The state’s Protestant 
church leader, the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Allen Morris, countered by con- 
demning bingo as immoral. Whether 
the governor’s moralistic stand had 
damaged or helped his cause, sea- 
soned experts couldn’t decide. 
Hagueitis: Actually a much 
more serious issue underlay the 
New Jersey campaign: a bid by the 
state’s former political boss, Frank 
(“I am the law”) Hague for return 








Shoemaker — Chicago Daily News 


This Ought to be Good 


8 elections, the winds may very well 
blow left, toward Mr. Truman’s Fair 
Deal, in one part of the country and 
right, toward the solidifying Republican 
stand against statism, in others. So the 
finger hoisters will all find some con- 
firmation of their shrewd pre-election 
guesses. Hot or cold, they should be far 
happier than most of them were after 
the 1948 upset. 


Jersey’s Bingo Battle 


With a spirited gubernatorial campaign 
on, New Jerseyites might have been ex- 
pected to be debating any of a number 
of weighty issues last week, such as the 


to power. Hague’s once-mighty ma- 
chine was smashed last spring when 
a Freedom “reform” ticket swept 
his Jersey City citadel and removed his 
men from office. John V. Kenny, a one- 
time Hague protégé, won the mayor's 
post from Frank Hague Eggers, the old 
chieftain’s nephew. 

After 32 years of unchallenged domin 
ion the defeat had rankled; Hague 
wanted back. Capturing the governor- 
ship, which will appoint 19 county prose- 
cutors, 25 county judges, and 49 district 
judges in the next four years, would be a 
long stride. 

For the job Hague tapped the 57-year- 
old Elmer H. Wene (as in the case of 
Harry S. Truman, the middle initial 
stands for nothing; it was added merely 
“to fill out the name”). Wene seemed a 
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Democrat Elmer W ene wants bingo 


happy choice from the beginning. A 
gregarious bachelor, active in civic and 
fraternal affairs, and a lover of community 
singing, he made an appealing candidate. 

With an astute manager in A. Harry 
Moore, three governor, Wene 
launched a good old-fashioned campaign 
complete with brass bands, free beer, and 
free-wheeling oratory. He missed few 
New Jersey whistle stops and drew sur- 
prising crowds. Driscoll, he assured them, 
was an “arrogant hypocrite,” a spendthrift 
who doubled the state budget while hold- 
ing up vital housing and bonus bills. (The 
actual figures: 1946, $139,500,000; 1949, 
$160,000,000.) The throngs seemed to 
listen attentively. 

Driscoll, an ascetic-looking lawyer who 
teaches Sunday school and believes that 
facts, however dull, pav off better than 
flourishes, started slowly. He confined 
himself at first to decorous speeches ex- 
plaining the issues as he saw them. Four 
years earlier it was that kind of campaign 
that won him the governorship by a rec- 
ord plurality of 221,000. 

But there was a difference. A liberal 
and an internationalist, Driscoll during 
his term had alienated many GOP party 
elders by consistently criticizing Repub- 
lican national policies. He had become 
anathema to others by refusing to endorse 
Sen. Albert W. Hawkes, a militant con- 
servative, for renomination. (That was 
after Hawkes had made his widely pub- 
licized remark that he had “never hated 
anyone in my life longer than overnight. 
There is one exception and he lies buried 
in Hyde Park.”) 

By mid-September Boss Hague boasted 
that Wene’s aggressive campaign had 
won him a measurable edge in South 
Jersey. And in the populous northern 
counties Hague claimed his candidate 
had cut a big hole in the traditional Re- 
publican margin. A thumping plurality 
of 100,000 votes from Hague’s stamping 
ground of Hudson County, he promised, 
would more than wipe that out. 


22 


times 


Hague was too optimistic, Even more 
than the GOP, the Democratic Party in 
New Jersey was a house divided. Being 
backed by Frank Hague didn’t mean 
what it once had. There was no longer 
an empire of patronage with which to 
buy votes. As a good Democrat, Kenny, 
the man who dethroned Hague, endorsed 
Wene, but it turned out to be little but 
lip service. Insiders were convinced that 
many Kenny workers were actually plug- 
ging Driscoll. 

The Democratic national organization 
was no help either. While a stream of 
Cabinet members and other functionaries 
plumped for Herbert Lehman in New 
York, New Jersey's narrow sandy borders 
might as well have contained a vacuum. 
Harry Truman had not forgotten that 
Hague had dropped him with a resound- 
ing thud at the Philadelphia convention. 

Meanwhile, Driscoll had thrown his 
campaign into high gear. A hard-hitting 
performer on the platform, he repeatedly 
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Ex-Boss Frank Hague wants Wene 


challenged Wene to argue the election 
issues with him in man-to-man debate. 
When Wene refused (“I have no inclina- 
tion to swap quips with a ‘man without 
honor in his own party’ ”) Driscoll coined 
the campaign slogan, “Where’s Elmer?” 
At each address he placed an empty chair 
beside him and designated it “Elmer’s 
seat.” He accused Wene of waging “a 
campaign of promises of all things to all 
people that if put into effect would 
scuttle the state.” 

Last week the governor’s supporters 
were breathing more easily. Predictions 
of the outcome still varied with the loy- 
alties of the prophet. But the barometer 
the Republicans liked best was provided 
by the opposition. Party workers at the 
Jersey City city hall traditionally conduct 
an election pool in which they guess the 
margin of Democratic victory in Hudson 
County. Instead of the 100,000 promised 
by Boss Hague, the guesses ranged from 
20,000 to 50,000. 


Boston’s Old Fox 


While Frank Hague battled to come 
back in New Jersey, another of the gaud- 
ier old-line political bosses was scrapping 
to stay on top of the heap in Boston. He 
was 74-year-old James M. Curley, a vet- 
eran of four terms as mayor, four as 
congressman, and one as governor. Curley 
has stated he expects to live to be 125 
and be mayor of Boston all of that time. 
Ranged against him to preclude this at 
next Tuesday's election were: 
> City Clerk John B. Hynes, who filled 
Curley’s shoes while the mayor served a 
Federal sentence in 1947 for mail fraud. 
Although Hynes is a Democrat, influen- 
tial Back Bay Republicans have thrown 
their weight behind him in the hope of 
upsetting Curley. 
> Councillor Patrick J. (Sonny) McDon- 
ough, a veteran Democratic politician al- 
though he is only 38. He has pinned his 
hopes on a whirlwind personal campaign 
patterned after Franklin Roosevelt Jr.’s 
successful one in New York, roaming the 
streets and shopping centers and intro- 
ducing himself to the voters. 
> George F. Oakes, an energetic, 43-year- 
old, West Roxbury real-estate salesman 
and a Republican. 
> Walter A. O’Brien, 34, a red-haired, 
broad-shouldered union official who labels 
himself a “Progressive.” 

Weighing Curley: As the campaign 
entered the decisive stage last week, a 
hopeful minority of the anti-Curleyites 
professed to believe they were succeed- 
ing. They asserted that Curley’s advancing 
years, his jail sentence, the burdensome 
tax rates he had imposed, the reported 
corruption at City Hall, and the com- 
bined attacks of his more youthful op- 
ponents had caught up with him and that 
he finally faced defeat. 

As evidence that the old campaigner 
was slowing down they cited the incident 
of Curley’s address three weeks ago be- 
fore the Boston Committee for Education 
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Governor Driscoll wants neither 
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on Alcoholism, made up of prominent 
educators and social workers. Hizzoner 
appeared, congratulated the committee- 
men on having licked the demon rum, 
promised them $500 to help keep up the 
good work, and marched out leaving the 
august audience red-faced. Asked later 
whom he had thought he was addressing, 
the mayor said: “Alcoholics Anonymous.” 

A major flaw in the professed optimism 
of Curley’s opponents was that they could 
not agree on which candidate was slated 
to take his measure. The consensus was 
that, as in many a past election, forces 
hostile to Curley were divided too sharply 
to permit an effective gang-up on the 
old fox. 

Chief Contender: From the outset 
the quiet, capable Jimmy Hynes had 
stood out as the mayor’s chief challenger. 
Although a shy man and far from a spell- 
binder, he had made an excellent impres- 
sion during his impromptu session as 
mayor. And the list of prominent Bos- 
tonians who had flocked to his banner 
in the last days of the campaign was too 
impressive to be ignored. It included 
Henry L. Shattuck, top-drawer Republi- 
can and former treasurer of Harvard 
University; Philip Kramer, vice president 
of the AFL International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union; and, some believed, Sec- 
retary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. 

However, hard-headed professionals 
still conceded Curley the commanding 
position. “The Boss,” as even members 
of his family matter-of-factly call him, 
was campaigning with the same dedicated 
fervor that 50 years earlier projected an 
lrish hod-carrier’s son up through the 
rough and tumble of Ward 17 into City 
Hall. His age prevented him from but- 
tonholing prospects after the fashion of 
his opponents, but a Boston Globe re- 
porter last week watched him receive 60 
persons in his office in a period of two 
hours, finding jobs and pledging favors. 

“If he let any one of them down,” the 
newsman said, “you couldn’t detect it 
from their smiles as they left his office 
with his blessings and a firm handshake.” 


SEX: 
lt Ain’t No Sin 


Only one thing stood between Adolf 
Schmidt and American citizenship—his 
sex life. In 1948 the German-born lan- 
guage instructor had applied for his sec- 
ond papers only to be turned down by 
the United States immigration authori- 
ties. The reason: Under questioning, 
Schmidt had admitted that “now and 
then I engaged in an act of sexual inter- 
course with women. These women have 
been single.” 

Last week the United States Court of 
Appeals entered this earthy controversy. 
Its decision, delivered in Chief Judge 
Learned Hand’s most urbane periods, 
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noted Schmidt's “unnecessary frankness” 
in admitting his peccadilloes. In the past, 
Judge Hand said, the court had denied 
citizenship in some cases because of a 
“single act of adultery, unexplained and 
unpalliated.” But adultery did not enter 
into this case. And there were “extenuat- 
ing circumstances” in Schmidt’s primrose 
journeying. 

“We have answered in the negative 
the question whether an unmarried man 
must live completely celibate or forfeit 
his claim to a ‘good moral character’ [and 
to citizenship],” declared Hand. “We 
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The most ambitious project was a spe- 
cial Senate Appropriations subcommittee 
junket to Europe, the Middle East, the 
Far East, the Pacific islands, and points 
north, east, west, and south. A one-man 
House subcommittee was going to Holly- 
wood’s vacation spot, Palm Springs, Calif., 
to examine Indian affairs. Chairman John 
Lesinski of the House Labor Committee 
was junketing down to subtropical Puer- 
to Rico to investigate minimum wages. 
And a host of others were moving about 
the face of the globe. 

Counting noses, air miles, and costs, 
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Mr. and Mrs. James M. Curley think Boston needs another half century of them 


have now to say whether it makes a criti- 
cal difference that the alien’s lapses are 
casual, concupiscent, and promiscuous, 
but not adulterous . . . So far as we can 
divine anything so tenebrous and un- 
palpable as the common conscience, these 
added features do not make a critical 
difference.” Because Schmidt was in 
every other way qualified, the court 
granted him his citizenship. 

But though the U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice submitted perforce to the court's 
ruling, it did so only for the New York 
judicial district. “Normal Christian stand- 
ards” would continue elsewhere, an offi- 
cial insisted. “There is no use,” he added, 
“to subject the rest of the country to the 
moral standards, if any, of New York.” 


CONGRESS: 
The Globe Trot 


If a hard-boiled drill sergeant had 
roared: “To the four winds, march!” the 
Congress of the United States couldn't 
have responded with greater alacrity. 
Every representative and senator who 
could squeeze out an excuse was either 
junketing or planning a junket. 


King Features humorist George Dixon 
offered a dead-pan alibi. “Supposing we 
commit ourselves to import 4,000,000,- 
000 long tons of balm annually?” he 
asked. “We've got to know that we can’t 
get no balm in Gilead.” 


STATESMEN: 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 


At 49 Edward R. Stettinius Jr. could 
look back over two full-fledged careers. 
The son of a J. P. Morgan & Co. partner, 
young Stettinius left the University of 
Virginia in 1924 to become a stock-room 
attendant with the Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. At 37 he became chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp. 

In 1940 Stettinius resigned this $100,- 
000-a-year post to enter government serv- 
ice, where he served as Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator, Under Secretary of State, 
and Secretary of State. He accompanied 
President Roosevelt to Yalta. In 1945 he 
returned to private life. 

Last spring he suffered a heart attack. 
On Monday, Oct. 31, he was stricken 
fatally while visiting his sister, Mrs, Juan 
Trippe, at Greenwich, Conn. 
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King of the UMW: John L. Lewis runs the gamut from oratorical truculence to easy charm 


LABOR: 
First Steel, Now Lewis 


Optimism had paid off for Harry S. 
Truman before. He wasn’t going to start 
selling his luck short now. Maybe a na- 
tional emergency was on the way, but it 
was still a long way off. Until it came a 
lot closer, he’d keep hoping for the best. 

When the President said as much last 
week, it seemed a forlorn hope. The coal 
strike was dawdling through its sixth 
week and the steel strike through its 
fourth. About 1,000,000 coal and steel 
workers were idle, and they in turn had 
idled 1,000,000 workers in industries 
which need coal and steel to keep going. 
The Federal Reserve Board estimated that 
industrial had slumped in 
October to its lowest level since February 
1946. Commerce Secretary Charles Saw- 
yer predicted that, if the strikes weren't 
settled quickly, the number made jobless 
by them would jump to between 4,800,- 
000 and 5,000,000 by Dec. 1. As for 
what might happen after that, Govern- 
ment officials didn’t even dare guess. 

Meanwhile, the striking coal miners 
and steelworkers already were beginning 
to suffer, Their savings were dwindling 
fast, and with no settlements in sight they 
had begun seriously to worry about feed- 
ing their families. In Bluefield, W. Va., 
the one-legged John Owens, heir appar- 
ent to John L. Lewis (see cover) as presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, was 
besieged by miners demanding strike re- 
lief. In Baltimore steelworkers seeking re- 
lief mobbed the union hall. 

Privately, Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson told Washington correspondents 
that he expected Mr. Truman to inter- 
vene personally to settle the strikes be- 
cause of “impending chaos and tremen- 
dous pressure.” And most of the corre- 
spondents thought he made sense. Public- 
lv, Mr. Truman continued to deny that he 
planned to act in the near future. Asked 
at his press conference whether he would 
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invoke the injunction provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Act against the strikers, he 
answered that a crisis hadn't arisen yet 
and that he wouldn’t until it did..He still 
looked for settlements through negotia- 
tion, the President declared. 

The Dilemma: The fact was that Mr. 
Truman had worked himself into a poli- 
tical corner and didn’t quite know how to 
wriggle out. Under any circumstances, he 
was bound to find it embarrassing to in- 
voke the Taft-Hartley Act, but to in- 
voke it against Philip Murray’s United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO, might be 
positively painful. The union had deferred 
its walkout for 77 days at the President’s 
request. It wouldn't take kindly to a Taft- 
Hartley injunction with its cooling-off 
period of 80 additional days. The CIO 
wouldn't either, and the CIO, by a pure- 
ly accidental bit of timing, was in con- 
vention. 

So the President had to keep hoping 
that everything would turn out all right, 
no matter how foreboding the situation 
looked. 

This week, on Oct. 31, his optimism 
paid dividends again. From the CIO con- 
vention in Cleveland, Murray announced 
that he and Bethlehem Steel had reached 
agreement on terms for settling the strike 
at the company’s plants. 

The company agreed to pay the entire 
cost of pensions for its 80,000 employes. 
Those 65 vears old with 25 years’ service 
will be able to retire with a minimum 
pension of $100 a month. This issue of 
noncontributory pensions had been the 
major cause of the strike. ; 

On the issue of a noncontributory 
health-insurance program, however, the 
union yielded. Bethlehem’s workers will 
share the cost with the company. Each 
will contribute two-and-a-half cents an 
hour. 

The agreement between the USA and 
Bethlehem didn’t mean the end of the 
strike, but it foreshadowed the end. Most 
of the other steel companies, including 
Jones & Laughlin, Youngstown Sheet and 


Tube, and Republic appeared ready to ac- 
cept the same terms. It wasn’t even cer- 
tain that U. S. Steel would balk. 

Thus the crisis that Harry S. Truman 
had refused to get excited about was over. 
There were still 30,000,000 tons of coal 
above ground. With the steel mills re- 
opening. Government officials said, public 
opinion could be focused on the coal situa- 
tion and it could be handled at leisure. 

A settlement in steel almost automa- 
tically would bring peace in the coal 
fields nearer, for the steel mills would be 
hungry for coal and that would put in- 
creasing pressure on the coal operators to 
settle—more or less on John L. Lewis's 
terms. He would have won another battle. 

The Instigator: Lewis was more re- 
sponsible than anyone else for creating 
the whole strike crisis which had kept the 
nation in a dither for a month. 

It wasn’t only that John L. Lewis had 
called the strike in coal. Equally impor- 
tant, Lewis had forced Murray to adopt 
his adamantine stand on noncontributory 
pensions in steel. Lewis had long since 
won noncontributory pensions for his 
miners. For a variety of reasons, Murray 
couldn’t accept less for his steelworkers. 

One of the major reasons was the per- 
sonal bitterness which existed between 
Murray and Lewis. Until he succeeded 
Lewis as president of the CIO, Murray 
was the coal boss’s handyman in the 
UMW, and Lewis treated him in the same 
imperious way he does all his assistants. 
When Lewis hand-picked Murray for the 
CIO presidency, he expected the soft- 
spoken, white-haired Scotsman to serve as 
his menial. Murray didn’t. He insisted on 
being his own boss. And Lewis neve! 
forgave him. The result was an open ri- 
valry for prominence and position in the 
labor movement. 

This rivalry was complicated by the 
fact that, despite Lewis’s break with the 
CIO, many rank-and-file CIO members 
retained a none-too-secret admiration for 
him. The old-timers couldn’t forget that 
it was Lewis who created the CIO. And 
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this was especially true in Murray’s own 
steel union. Steel and coal are linked 
economically, geographically, and by ties 
of family. Many steelworkers have rela- 
tives in the mines; some have worked in 
the mines themselves. 

For several years after he stepped 
down from the CIO presidency, CIO 
leaders actually feared Lewis. At first 
they were afraid that he might seek to 
recapture control of the organization from 
them; he didn’t. Later they worried that 
he might attempt to raid their member- 
ship with his catch-all District 50; he 
tried but failed. Still later he gave them 
a severe case of jitters by rejoining the 
AFL; that passed when he quit the AFL 
again, scrawling President William Green 
a contemptuous note: “Green, AFL: We 
disaffiliate.” Today the fear no longer 
exists, but a certain nervousness remains. 
Whenever Lewis makes a new move on 
the labor chessboard or calls a strike, CLO 
leaders can’t help wondering what he’s 
up to. 

Sphinx: Lewis is a man who keeps 
his own counsel. He has been divorced 
from official Washington since he split 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1940 and 
came out for Wendell Willkie. He is on 
first-name terms with many industrial and 
political leaders, but he is an aloof man 
who has no close friends. His UMW sub- 
ordinates have only the intimacy which 
he permits, and that isn’t much. At UMW 
headquarters at 15 and I Streets in down- 
town Washington, he is habitually re- 
ferred to as “Mr. Lewis” with a sort of 
hush: few UMW payrollers have ever 
been so brash as to call him “John” even 
behind his back. 

He has been an increasingly lonely fig- 
ure since the death of his wife, Myrta 
Edith, in the fall of 1942. They were a 
completely devoted couple from the days 
of their youth back in lowa and his early 
climb to power in the UMW. He was 
badly stricken when she died, and noth- 
ing since has taken up the gap in his 
personal life. 
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Murray: Did Lewis egg him on? 


In the early days of the New Deal, 
Lewis was a prize catch for Washington 
hostesses, for, in spite of the glowering 
manner he frequently adopts in public, 
at social affairs he can be utterly charm- 
ing. He was often at Friendship, the 
home of the late Evelyn Walsh McLean, 
and at parties given by the late Eleanor 
(Cissy) Patterson, publisher of the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. He has given up 
going to parties, however, and he does no 
entertaining at his own home in Alex- 
andria, Va. 

One of his last rare social appearances, 
in fact, was almost a year ago, and even 
that was primarily business. He attended 
a Christmas cocktail party for the press 
given by the UMW. He tried to get out 
of it, pleading a cold, but finally turned 
up and stayed for an hour and a half. 
He walked around holding a glass of 
sherry (he drinks almost not at all) and 
was courtly and gracious, conversing 
amiably. 

The only people he seems to see regu- 
larly except on union business are his 
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A steelworker’s worried wife and kids dine as guests of the union 
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91-year-old mother, Ann Louisa Watkins 
Lewis; his son, Dr. John L, Jr. of Balti- 
more; his daughter Kathryn, and Saul 
D. Alinsky, executive director of the In- 
dustrial Areas Foundation in Chicago. 
Alinsky, who first met Lewis when he was 
helping to organize the packinghouse 
workers during the early days of the CIO, 
has ready entree to Lewis's office and 
home. He has done a biography of the 
mine leader, probably the most exhaustive 
and definitive ever written, which will be 
published this week. 

Lewis takes frequent motor trips to 
Springfield, Ill., to visit his mother, who 
is bedridden with arteriosclerosis. Accord- 
ing to UMW officials, several of his unex- 
plained absences from negotiations with 
the coal operators were caused by hurried 
journeys to Springfield. He also spends 
frequent week ends with John L. Jr. 

His daughter Kathryn, long a victim of 
obesity, lives with her father in Alex- 
andria. She is still on the roster of Dis- 
trict 50 but is almost totally inactive and 
rarely visits her office. She was a union 
handmaiden to Lewis for years, particu- 
larly the turbulent, formative years of 
the CIO, but has been in virtual seclusion 
since before Pearl Harbor, when she was 
active in organizing the America First 
Committee in line with her father’s iso- 
lationist position against F.D.R. 

The Works: Lewis continues to be 
the active personal ruler of the UMW. 
He doesn't share authority and he doesn’t 
delegate it. Even Johnny Owens, who is 
secretary-treasurer, and Thomas Kennedy, 
vice president, merely carry out orders. 
This goes right down the line to the rank 
and file. It takes little more than a ges- 
ture or a phrase from Lewis to move the 
membership automatically. 

Even Lewis's working day is lonely. He 
goes to his office in a big, black, chauf- 
feur-driven Cadillac and spends _ the 
morning at his desk. Early in the after- 
noon he stalks from the building, normally 
alone, and strides to the Carlton Hotel. 
There he usually lunches in splendid iso- 
lation (though occasionally with Owens 
or Kennedy). Then he strides back to 
work. In the evening he returns to Alex- 
andria with his chauffeur and disappears 
into his house for the rest of the night. 

He spends his evenings listening to all 
the radio news programs he can catch and 
reading. He goes in heavily for history, 
economics, and the classics. If he ever 
touches a modern novel, he never men- 
tions it. 

He keeps a room at the Carlton but 
seldom uses it unless union problems have 
kept him so late at the office that he pre- 
fers staying the night in Washington to 
taking the drive to Alexandria. 

Lewis never travels by plane and he 
never takes a train unless it can’t be 
avoided. He likes to motor. Last fall he 
took off unannounced in his Cadillac for 
the West and toured the mine fields. He 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





\HE ousting of Admiral Denfeld 
‘| and his replacement by Vice Ad- 
miral Forrest Sherman will neither 
seriously aggravate nor suddenly heal 
dissension among the armed services. 
The dissatisfaction and anxieties with- 
in the Navy were laid before the pub- 
lic in the recent hearings of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 
They will not disappear 
quickly, Nevertheless, the 
shake-up which has now be- 
gun may well be a turning 
point in a five-vear struggle 
over unification and defense 
strategy. 

The Navy has had a 
chance to present its case 
fully, not only within the 
defense establishment and 
not only to Congress but to the world 
at large. In part it has-failed to win 
its case. For the present it has no fur- 
ther recourse. It must bow to the de- 
cision made by higher authority, both 
legislative and executive. I think it 
will find, however, that it has been 
hurt less than it thought or feared. 


r is a sad irony that Admiral Denfeld 
I should become a victim of the uni- 
fication struggle. He is unassuming 
and informal, normally calmly objec- 
tive, quietly persuasive, with excep- 
tional talent as a negotiator and har- 
monizer. He understands civilian view- 
points—the Navy's successful postwar 
reserve program is largely due to him 

and has made countless friends in 
civilian life. To the late Secretary For- 
restal and to many others he seemed 
to be almost the ideal man for Chief 
of Navy Operations during the early 
stages of unification—to plead effective- 
ly for the Navy, on the one hand, and 
to make the necessary readjustment on 
the other. 

Secretary Matthews quickly formed 
a similar opinion of Admiral Denfeld 
and asked that he be reappointed for 
two years. However, within the Navy, 
Denfeld was accused of failing to fight 
hard enough for the Navy’s interests 
and views, especially those of the 
naval air arm. If, as a result, he did 
not actually shift his position, he made 
it plainer than it had been to his civil- 
ian superiors. They are honest in say- 
ing that Denfeld was not removed be- 
cause he testified frankly to Congress 








The Denfeld Firing: A Turning Point? 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


but rather because, after his reappoint- 
ment, he emerged as a full ally of 
the extreme Navy dissenters led by 
Admiral Radford. 

Vice Admiral Sherman starts with 
a handicap that Denfeld had until 
a month ago: the feeling in the Navy 
that he gets along too well with the 
other services. He was the 
officer who finally negoti- 
ated with the Air Force the 
1947 Unification Act. From 
the point of view of most 
of the public, however, this 
supposed handicap is an as- 
set. Moreover, the Navy 
should not forget that: (1) 
Sherman is a naval airman 
and (2) the 1947 law was 
a substantial victory for the 
Navy's viewpoint. 

Sherman is not only a brilliant offi- 
cer but a skillful diplomat. During his 
service in Washington after the war 
many civilian observers marked him 
as a future Chief of Naval Operations, 
although few expected him to reach 
the top ahead of such capable senior 
officers as Admirals Blandy and Con- 
olly. 

Sherman’s task obviously will not be 
easy. It will be formidable unless he 
is given help by top defense officials 
in assuring the Navy that it has not 
been sunk, that it will not be econo- 
mized into impotence, and that it has 
a great role to play in our national 
defense. The Marine Corps needs sim- 
ilar assurances. 


He Navy needs assurances not only 

that it has an honorable and vital 
future but that its ideas will not be 
suppressed. Many of the strategic and 
tactical concepts of the Navy prob- 
ably deserve more consideration than 
they have received. Even if they 
are momentarily rejected, they should 
not be buried. 

The officer corps of the Navy is a 
tremendous reservoir of energy, in- 
telligence, and knowledge of war, as 
well as of unshakable patriotism. Its 
potential contribution to our defense 
should not be wasted and will not be 
if, having established their authority, 
the top civilian officials from the Presi- 
dent down now give the Navy assur- 
ance that it is a full partner in the 
military establishment. 












would drop in unexpectedly at UMW dis- 
trict offices and prowl around mining 
communities, looking things over and talk- 
ing with his members. If the distance isn’t 
too great, Lewis enjoys driving himself. 
Then he takes a small Pontiac sedan, 
which is a couple of years old, and goes 
alone. 


Significance-- 

There have been intermittent reports 
that Lewis is thinking of starting a new 
labor federation in competition with both 
the CIO and AFL, and these have been 
particularly persistent ever since the split 
in the CIO between the Communists and 
the anti-Communists became irreparable. 
It seems likely that at this week’s CIO 
convention the Communists will either 
leave or else be driven out. The story is 
that Communist leaders have made ap- 
proaches to Lewis to unite with them 
again. Lewis and the Communists worked 
hand in hand from the founding of the 
C1O until Hitler’s invasion of Soviet Rus- 
sia converted the Reds from isolationists 
to warmongers. 

There was another spate of speculation 
about Lewis recently when he publicly 
called on Murray and Green to unite with 
him in forming a war chest to carry on 
labor’s current battle with industry. Lew- 
is’s action was interpreted in some quar- 
ters as a new bid for the national leader- 
ship of labor. The likelihood, however, 
is that it was merely one of Lewis's little 
jokes. 

In his own words, John L. has always 
considered himself “something of a man.” 
And he revels in the awe, fear, wonder, 
and embarrassment that he creates in 
those he considers lesser mortals. When 
he flabbergasts Green or infuriates Mur- 
ray or frightens the nation, he really en- 
joys himself. 

Beyond that, it is hard to conceive that 
Lewis has any ulterior motive in his fight 
to increase the contributions Which the 
coal operators are making into the UMW’s 
welfare and pension fund. The mine lead- 
er unquestionably was once a man of 
monumental ambitions, who dreamed of 
becoming czar of all unionized labor, Vice 
President of the United States, and per- 
haps President. But he will be 70 next 
Feb. 12 (a date the UMW would like 
observed as a national holiday, a joint 
Lewis-Lincoln Day.) And while the years 
have slowed him down but imperceptibly 
70 is hardly an age for embarking on a 
new career and looking for new worlds to 
conquer. 

Nothing is left of Lewis's ambitions 
now except his miners. He fights for them 
with a determined disregard of anyone 
and anything else, including the national 
interest. For they are his chief reason for 
existence—the miners, and the pleasure he 
gets from throwing his weight around in 
the headlines, especially when it dis- 
comfits others. 
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THE SERVICES: 
Ax for the Admiral 


As Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Navy, Harry S. Truman last week 
blasted the nation’s top admiral, Louis E. 
Denfeld, right out of his job as Chief of 
Naval Operations. Then, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Air Force, 
he turned his guns on that service and 
cut it down to size—the 48 air groups he 
thought were all the Treasury could stand 
next year instead of the 58 Congress had 
voted. 

Even the Navy had considered Den- 
feld’s dismissal inevitable ever since he 
testified before the Hotise Armed Services 
Committee in criticism of the Joint Chiefs 
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only authorized Matthews to shift Den- 
feld to another job, but he announced 
Denfeld’s dismissal as CNO before the 
admiral could be informed of it. 

There was real bitterness in Matthews’s 
request to President Truman to fire Dep- 
feld. And the reason for it was the Navy 
Secretary's conviction that the admiral, 
whether consciously or not, had misled 
him on his attitude toward unification. 
The Secretary had believed that Denfeld 
represented the moderate wing of the 
Navy, as contrasted with the group led by 
Admiral A, W. Radford, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Pacific Fleet, who fought 
unification from the first. It was for this 
reason that he recommended Denfeld’s 
reappointment as CNO last August, more 
than four months before the officer’s first 
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feld.” Admiral William (Bull) Halsey put 
his arm around Denfeld and said: “I’m 
proud to be here with you now.” 

The choice of Johnson and Matthews 
to succeed Denfeld was 53-year-old Vice 
Admiral Forrest Percival Sherman, com- 
mander of the Sixth Task Fleet in the 
Mediterranean. He ranked tenth below 
Denfeld on the list of Navy admirals. But 
he nevertheless had numerous qualifica 
tions for the job. 

Not the least of them was the fact that 
no one ever could have any doubt about 
his loyalty to unification. He was one of 
the authors of the plan. At the same time, 
naval aviators couldn’t complain that he 
was selling them out to the Air Force be- 
cause he was one of the leading propo- 
nents of naval air power. He served on 
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Sherman was the Administration’s choice; but “Bull” Halsey (right) still plugged for Denfeld 


of Staff. For in doing so the admiral had 
not only defied the policies backed’by his 
civilian boss, Secretary of the Navy Fran- 
cis P. Matthews, but also had made un- 
tenable his own position as the Navy’s 
representative orf the Joint Chiefs. 
\ctually, however, it wasn’t Denfeld’s 
appearance before the House committee 
that had caused Secretary Matthews to 
ask President Truman to oust him; it was 
the Crommelin affair. One of the secret 
documents that Capt. John G, Crommelin 
Jr. made public last Oct 3 in his attack 
on the role that Joint Chiefs had-given the 
Navy bore Admiral Denfeld’s signature. 
The documents were published in the 
newspapers on the morning of Oct. 4. 
“In a conference I had with Admiral 
Denfeld early that day, I frankly stated 
to him that I feared his usefulness as 
Chief of Naval Operations had _termi- 
nated,” Matthews told President Truman. 
Matthews put it bluntly: The issue at 
stake was the maintenance of “civilian 
control over the military establishment.” 
Unless the President fired Denfeld, he, 
Matthews, would quit. 
Mir. Truman was even blunter. He not 
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term expired. The Crommelin affair 
shocked him greatly, for the Denfeld 
memorandum was an endorsement of one 
that Radford had written. 

The fact was that Denfeld had been 
under tremendous pressures. He was 
caught between his loyalty to unification 
and his loyalty to a service that, by and 
large, thought unification would cripple 
it. He sought to resolve his dilemma in 
the Forrestal manner: He cajoled, com- 
promised, procrastinated, and practiced 
diplomacy. He failed, for he succeeded 
in satisfying nobody. 

Tribute: But in failing he did regain 
the respect and even the acclaim of the 
Navy. Unification had given the Navy a 
martyr. As the news of his ouster spread 
in the Pentagon, hundreds of naval offi- 
cers, enlisted men, and Waves crowded 
his office to cheer him. 

At the Navy-Notre Dame football game 
the entire brigade of midshipmen, 3,000 
in all, whipped off their caps in tribute as 
Denfeld took his seat and then burst into 
song as the band played “Anchors 
Aweigh.” Then they gave the admiral a 
“4-N” cheer and chanted: “We want Den- 


the Lexington, the Saratoga, and _ the 
Ranger. He commanded the Wasp, which 
was torpedoed from under him ‘in the 
Solomons in 1942. After that he served as 
Chief of Staff to the Air Commander of 
the Pacific Fleet and later as Deputy 
Chief of Staff to Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz and Deputy Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, 

Nevertheless, there was ‘some grumb- 
ling among naval officers. Anyone who 
consented to serve under Secretayy Mat- 
thews, they declared, was nothing but an 
opportunist. Now that Denfeld had been 
fired as CNO, Matthews should be 
kicked out as Secretary. 


Significance-- 

It is plain that President Truman and 
Secretary Johnson are solidly behind 
Matthews and that the Secretary has no 
intention of resigning. The Navy has no 
alternative except to face the fact that 
it will have to get along—and go along— 
with the civilian heads of the armed 
forces. 

The Air Force already is’ facing that 
fact. Congress had voted $615,000,000 
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to expand it. President Truman last week 
ordered Johnson to set the money aside, 
on the ground that it would throw the 
three services out of balance, making it 
necessary to expand the Army and Navy 


as well. That, he said, would place 
an unbearable strain on the nation’s 
economy. 


The Air Force didn’t like the Presi- 
dent’s action, but it took it. 


PEOPLE: 
The Veep Wins His Lady 


Since last June Vice President Alben 
Barkley had ducked all questions about 
a possible marriage to Mrs, Carleton Had- 
ley in a manner which could only invite 
new questions. Last July at the first flare- 
up of romantic rumors, he said: “Don’t 
ask me.” In September he told reporters: 
“In any such eventuality I will be chas- 
ing you to tell you.” 

This week Barkley took up the chase. 
Calling in reporters, he introduced the 
handsome widow and said: “As President 
of the Senate, I yield the floor.” The 38- 
year-old St. Louis woman smiled at her 
14-year-old daughter and declared: “We 
are announcing our engagement. We will 
be married in St. Louis Nov. 18.” Some- 
one asked Mrs. Hadley why she was not 
wearing a diamond ring. The 71l-year- 
old Vice President interrupted: “This is 
so sudden.” 


Double Trouble 


Returning home from work the night 
of Oct. 8, William Freeman, 33, a New 
York Central Railroad brakeman, was 
happily anticipating arranging the furni- 
ture in his new Kalamazoo, Mich., house 
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Arrow marks spot where gold wasn’t 


—the first real home, he later told the 
police, that he and his wife, Robinette, 
had occupied since their marriage. 

He found Robinette in the living room 
staring at him strangely with a bloody 
knife in her hands. Because she “couldn't 
stand their crying,” she told him, she had 
slashed their sons, John, 6, and Larry, 9 
months, to death. Freeman took the knife 
from her. A board of doctors ruled her 
insane, and last week she was committed 
to the Kalamazoo State Hospital. 

Wednesday night, Oct. 26, Freeman 
was working overtime on a fourteen-car 
freight train running between Hooper, 
Mich., and Kalamazoo. He was glad to 
get the extra work, he told another crew- 
man, to keep his mind occupied. Several 
miles north of Kalamazoo the locomotive 
lurched suddenly and plunged end over 
end down a 20-foot embankment. When 
help arrived, Freeman was carried to a 
Kalamazoo hospital, where he died of his 
burns twelve hours later. 





In Fishwheel, prospectors’ hopes were as empty as their pans 
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ALASKA: 


Phony Gold Rush 


Since the Klondike strike of 1897, 
Alaskans have been prone to an insidious 
malady. At the cry of “gold,” a rush of 
blood to the head numbs the critical 
faculty, races the pulse, and sets the feet 
in motion. Two weeks ago the gold fever 
hit Alaska again. Clifton Carroll, a Yukon 
fish-trap operator, rushed into the United 
States Commissioner's office in Circle with 
the news that he had found gold nuggets 
“the size of peas” in his fishwheel, 26 
miles from the town. 

Within 24 hours what had been a bar- 
ren stretch of tundra blossomed into a 
small tent city. An emergency landing 
strip was cleared, and bush pilots began 
shuttling prospectors and their equipment 
to the newborn town of Fishwheel. Ru- 
mors swept Fairbanks, 140 miles away, 
and Anchorage, 390 miles distant, that 
the quality of the lode was as high as that 
of the "97 strike. The epidemic was on 
and it was spreading rapidly. 

Alaskan Airlift: Despite near-zero 
temperatures, prospectors poured into 
Fishwheel. Some were old sourdoughs, 
veterans of the endless search for Alaskan 
gold. Others were amateurs, their gear 
still store-new. A continuous airlift oper- 
ated out of Fairbanks. Prospectors from 
nearby points trudged over the frozen 
land, in several cases with their wives. 
The taxi business from Anchorage to 
Fairbanks boomed, with prices jumping 
from $235 to $450 for the 250-mile run. 
On the heels of the gold miners came 
other gold seekers—gamblers and camp 
followers carrying tents in which to ply 
their trade. 

In less than a week more than 300 
claims were staked at Fishwheel. The 
tent city spread out, and civilization, in 
the form of a coffee shop, advanced. On 
13 miles of the Yukon’s south bank men 
were busy chopping holes in the ice to 
get at the mineral-bearing river bars. 

Last week the Fishwheel boom col- 
lapsed. Richard Ragle, a University of 
Alaska geologist, reported that one of the 
“gold” nuggets found was really brass. 
Two of the other nuggets were “pocket- 
worn” as if they had been carried in a 
“poke” for several months. Old-time pros- 
pectors bitterly charged that the area had 
been “salted” with gold by “persons fi- 
nancially interested in the boom.” 

“The whole thing is a put-up job,” 
charged Charles Halleck, president of 
the United Air Motive, a bush-pilot line. 

As disappointed prospectors straggled 
back to their homes, $100,000 out of 
pocket, only Charles Stowell, the Anchor- 
age chief of police, could derive joy from 
thé apparent hoax. With the city’s law- 
breakers off to the Fishwheel gold rush, 
not a single crime had been committed 
in Anchorage. 


Newsweek, November 7, 1949 
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is “the car designed with YOU in mind.” That 





means it was built to give you more headroom, 
more legroom and more visibility. It means that 
it lets you drive without shifting. Compare it, not 

merely with any other car at the same price, 


but with any other car at amy price. 


Then decide! 
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DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION Tune in “Hit tue Jackpot” every Tuesday night over all CBS stations 












































KUPPENHEIMER 





Valgora—the coat with 
9 lives—9 features. A 
rich blend of mohair, 
alpaca and fine wool. 


5 


An investment in good appearance 
is more important today than ever 


Quality through and through 









accounts for the distinctive 
smartness of Kuppenheimer Coats. 
For their correct style, flawless 
fit and light, comfortable feel. 
For the ability to maintain a 
fine appearance season after 
season. For the preference 
they enjoy with men who 

will wear nothing less. Let 
your Kuppenheimer 


dealer show you. 


Cashmere—the 
aristocrat of outer- 
coats—lustrous, 
luxurious, warmth 
without weight. 


Newest of Raglans 
tailored in handloomed 
or imported tweeds, 
shetlands, gabardines 


par pawns ng MacCrag—a AKuppen- 


heimer exclusive over- 
coating that combines 
maximum warmth with 
unusual texture and 
patterns. 





It’s a 


© 1949, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Inc., Chicago 7 
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Whip-Cracking Time for the ECA 


“The European economic problem is 
like an iceberg. Up until now we have 
been dealing with only the smaller, visi- 
ble part of it. From now on we must 
deal with the bigger, underwater part.” 

That was the observation of an Amer- 
ican economist last week as Marshall- 
plan representatives by the dozen gath- 
ered in Paris for a perhaps decisive series 
of conferences. Paul Hoffman, head of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, flew to Paris determined to (1) 
melt the iceberg by selling Europeans 
the idea of more European cooperation 
and (2) dynamite the iceberg by the 
threat that Congress might jettison the 
entire ECA program unless Europe 
showed some signs of real unity. 

In his speech this Monday to the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation Hoffman spoke relatively soft- 
ly, but Europeans knew he carried a big 
stick. However, the fundamental ques- 
tion went beyond Hoffman: Could the 
United States arrest the great economic 
freeze emanating from Britain? 


Hoffman at the Barricades 


Outside the Chateau de la Muette 
(hunting lodge), close to the Bois de 
Boulogne, the limousines of Paris last 
week end whirled like a pack of hounds. 
Inside, in the Rothschilds’ old ivory and 
gold music room, now the GHQ of the 
Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation, gathered the huntsmen—the 
public officials who had replaced the pri- 
vate bankers as the economic arbiters of 
Western Europe. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps of Britain, Finance Minister 
Maurice Petsche of France, Foreign Min- 
ister Paul van Zeeland of Belgium, and 
their colleagues on the OEEC steering 
committee were hunting some solution 
to Western Europe’s horned dilemma: 
While its production raced along at an 
average of 117 per cent of the prewar 
1938 level, intra-European trade lagged 
at only 96 per cent of 1938 (see charts, 
page 32). 

To sell the OEEC on the necessity for 
accepting the economic unification of 
Western Europe as the only way out of 
this dilemma, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator Paul G. Hoffman flew to Paris 


last Saturday. Although he was reported 


to be planning to “get tough,” Hoffman 
insisted, on landing at Orly Field, that 
his policy rather would be to “counsel 
and advise.” Nonetheless, when he ad- 
dressed the OEEC this Monday, his 
pitch was unmistakable: 

> Western Europe’s economic integration 
“is not just an ideal, it is a practical ne- 
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cessity.” The alternative is “disaster” and 
“poverty.” 

> What is needed is the “formation of a 
single large market within which quanti- 
tative restrictions on movement of goods, 
monetary barriers to the flow of pay- 
ments, and, eventually, all tariffs are 
permanently swept away.” 

> “The creation of a permanent, freely 
trading area comprising 270,000,000 con- 
sumers in Western Europe would have a 
multitude of helpful consequences. It 
would accelerate the development of 
large-scale, low-cost production indus- 
tries. It would make the effective use of 
all resources much easier, the stifling of 
healthy competition more difficult.” 

The OEEC steering committee had 
started its work before Hoffman’s arrival. 
Its job and Hoffman’s was to chop down 
the economic barricades each European 
country has tried to build up in the 
following fields: 

Quotas: Most European countries have 
strictly limited the amount of most com- 
modities they will allow to be imported. 
For example, Britain will take only so 
much French cheese even if the French 
have surplus cheese and the British have 
surplus appetites. 

Cripps proposed that every OEEC na- 
tion remove at least 50 per cent of import 
quotas on trade with OEEC partners. He 


contended Britain already had gone 
farther in this direction than most Con- 
tinental nations. In Hoffman’s opinion, 
even the partial removal of import quotas 
up to now “represents the reversal of a 
most devastating trend” and is “one of the 
best news items that has come out of Eu- 
rope in this century.” 

Tariffs: These have been widely used 
in postwar Europe to protect “strategic” 
but uneconomical new industries. It was 
suggested that the OEEC should make 
certain that prohibitive tariffs or internal 
taxes didn’t vitiate the lifting of import 
quotas. 

Currency Convertibility: The various 
OEEC nations have limited the extent to 
which their currencies may be converted 
into either gold or dollars in order to 
prevent the sort of run on the bank that 
occurred in the summer of 1947 when 
Britain temporarily made the pound con- 
vertible into dollars. Currency converti- 
bility was urged upon the OEEC as 
necessary to accompany the lifting of 
trade barriers. 

The British, once burned, are twice 
shy. Last summer they refused even to 
discuss making small sums convertible. 
Some American officials felt that they 
feared to expose their high-cost industries 
to even the limited competition which 
would be involved in this amount of 
convertibility. 

Hoffman urges some convertibility on 
the OEEC as an essential element in 
restoring the flow of trade. Initially, a sort 
of European central bank is envisioned 





Harris & Ewing 


Paul Hoffman: How to melt and dynamite the European economic iceberg 
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as a means of pooling national reserves. 
Hoffman has held out $150,000,000 from 
the current ECA appropriation to help 
finance freer convertibility. 

Regional Blocs: A monetary bloc, com- 
posed of at least France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg, has been urged by 
French Finance Minister Petsche and 
frowned upon by the British. Petsche 
brought up his idea in the OEEC by ar- 


guing there was nothing to prevent some 
OEEC nations from moving toward nor- 
mal trade faster than others and thus 
making their currencies freely converti- 
ble and removing their import quotas 
and other trade barriers so far as pos- 
sible. Despite the lack of success of the 
Benelux bloc to date, Hoffman sup- 
ports the Petsche concept as a step, 
but only a step, in the right direction. 


Significance: Long-Range Problems of Paris 


The charts on this page measure Eu- 
rope’s economic sickness. The rises in pro- 
duction show a deceptive flush of health. 
But the much smaller increases in trade 
indicate the deep-seated nature of the 
malady. 

The long-range causes are revealed in 
the pattern of Europe’s prewar trade. 
Then Germany was the principal supplier 
of manufactured goods to the rest of the 
Continent. The other Continental coun- 
tries, in turn, supplied much of Britain’s 
food—22 per cent in 1938. They then paid 
Germany with the proceeds of their sales 


formerly supplied by Germany. And with 
the British market drying up, European 
countries have tended to consume some 
previous exports. 

With the collapse of the prewar trad- 
ing pattern, European countries have all 
striven to balance their foreign trade. Im- 
ports quotas, nonconvertible currencies, 
and bilateral treaties have been their 
weapons. Hoffman and the ECA are cur- 
rently concentrating their fire on these 
artificial restrictions as the first move to- 
ward restoring the normal multilateral 
trade pattern. The goal is a mass market 


Bilateralism: In postwar bilateral 
agreements two countries try to balance 
their exports to and imports from each 
other into artificial equality, regardless 
of the need of each nation for the prod- 
ucts of the other. They agree further to 
spend the proceeds of this trade only in 
the other nation. Such agreements have 
cramped the historic patterns of multi- 
lateral trade. 


Meeting 


future of the pound. Many Europeans 
feel that while the British pay lip service 
to European economic unity, they actu- 
ally put obstructions in its path and have 
no intention of sacrificing a single sterling- 
area tie or a single welfare-state doctrine 
for the common European good. The 
Albion of Cripps and Bevin seems just as 
perfidious to these Europeans as the Al- 
bion of Palmerston and Disraeli. They 
find the British Socialists honest but in- 
sular, well-intentioned but misguided, 
bound by the strait jacket of socialism. 
They suspect British Conservatives still 
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Problem No. 1 in Paris is how trade between these nine countries lags behind their production 


to Britain. Britain, in turn, paid them 
with income from overseas trade and in- 
vestments. 

Now the two foundations of the prewar 
system have been undermined. German 
production has reached only 74 per cent 
of 1938, while German export trade 
amounts to only a fraction of prewar. 
Britain has not been able to absorb Euro- 
pean goods as before because its sources 
of overseas income have so diminished. 
With German manufactured goods un- 
available, other European countries have 
been forced to increase their own produc- 
tion. That is why the startling production 
rises are deceptive. The new production 
has often gone simply to replace goods 
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wkere American mass production aud sell- 
ing techniques can be effective. 

The big question is the extent to which 
this can be done without also restoring 
the prewar trading positions of Germany 
and Britain. Germany involves the so far 
insoluble problem of ending the East- 
West division of the Reich. However, 
most of Germany's productive capacity 
is concentrated in the Western zones. 
Therefore, bringing Western Germany 
into a European economic union would 
go a long way toward restoring this part 
of the prewar pattern. As a first step the 
Bonn government was this Monday for- 
mally admitted to the OEEC. 

Britain’s position is as uncertain as the 


think in terms of the tamous old Lon- 
don newspaper headline: storM LASHES 
CHANNEL—CONTINENT ISOLATED. 

These Europeans feel that the United 
States, despite its insistence on European 
unity, has consistently given Britain pre- 
ferred treatment. They cite the Wash- 
ington conference last September and 
the painful surprise of pound devalua- 
tion, in contrast to France’s careful con- 
sultation with Britain before last year’s 
franc devaluation. They sometimes feel 
that the United States must choose be- 
tween continuing this preferential sup- 
port for Britain and building European 
unity. And they fear the United States 
will continue to favor Britain. 


o 9 Newsweek, November 7, 1949 
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Summer .. . for a country-wide vacation! 
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... SO much to do and see! 


Now that your dollar goes farther than ever in Britain, 
why not move farther afield? Cross to Britain next Spring or 


Throughout this 600-mile-long land, you’ll find such varied 
fascinations. Travel is easy and inexpensive. Everything’s eo 
close at hand. In Britain’s big, modern hotels and famous 2 ace: 
old village inns, warm hospitality awaits you. a 

Touring this ever green countryside, you'll walk in ancient 
places . . . thrill to traditional events . . . dream in the hush of ~ 
history. And even while Britain’s old-world charm enfolds 

you, you'll sense a new awakening in the air! 





In Britain, you'll see Inn Signs like those on this page, 
and many hundreds more . . . The Friend at Hand, The 
Wheatsheaves, The Lord Nelson, The Friar’s Head, The Angel. 
In every village and country town they beckon hospitably 
by the wayside. 

Some feature great men, or their coats-of-arms. Others 

_ show famous landmarks. And many symbolize some sport 
or craft, or tell of plain good fellowship. 

Their very variety reminds the traveller how many-sided 

was Britain’s past . . . how varied are her interests today! 





COMING EVENTS 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW! 
Ask your travel agent for a 
FREE copy of Coming Events, 
and for other illustrated litera- 
ture on Britain. Or write to 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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ITALY: 


Spanking by Ernie 


For weeks relations between Britain 
and Italy have been subjected to increas- 
ing stress and strain. The Italians have 
been inclined to blame Britain for every- 
thing from failure to regain their prewar 
African colonies to the relatively minor 
role allotted them in Atlantic Pact ar- 
rangements. A press campaign kept feel- 
ings stirred up while some Italian Cabi- 
net ministers supported the agitation. 
Last week Sir Victor Mallet, the British 
ambassador in Rome, was summoned to 
the Foreign Office and officially informed 
that the Italian Government was deeply 
disturbed by the hostile attitude of the 
British Government toward the legiti- 
mate aspirations of Italy. 

This put the matter on a diplomatic 
level, Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
who doesn’t like to be goaded by ex- 
enemies, took a direct hand and prepared 
a memorandum on the _ subject. 


Minister] Sforza himself. I have had 
several free and frank talks with the 
Count recently, and he certainly is not 
as provoked as the Italian Foreign Of- 
fice wants us to believe. 

I will not have my policy changed by 
press campaigns and similar tactics. I 
wish the Italians would understand that 
as a government we are not playing a 
double game but are trying our best to 
be straightforw ard and honest with other 
powers. The Italians seem to think that 
every time they want something we must 
agree or else we are not their friends. 
Surely they must be aware of what Britain 
has done for them since the Armistice 
in 1943. 

I do not expect Italy’s attitude toward 
us to improve until the colonial question 
is out of the way. But I do expect Italian 
statesmen to keep out of press campaigns. 
And I also rely on the good sense of the 
Italians to realize that disagreement with 
their demands does not mean lack of 
friendship and understanding on our part. 


BRITAIN: 


Attlee in Hot Water 


Thick fog swirled up from the Thames 
and around the Houses of Parliament on 
the night of Oct. 27. Wisps crept through 
windows and hung like wraiths in the 
packed Commons. To many Britons the 
fog symbolized their bewilderment at the 
government’s latest austerity cuts (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 31.) But on the Commons 
floor a hot blast of bitter partisan debate 
indicated that both Conservatives and 
Socialists were intent on generating politi- 
cal heat rather than economic light. 

Almost mechanically, the government 
won its vote of confidence after the de- 
bate. But the Conservative motion of cen- 
sure, defeated 353 to 222, rolled up the 
biggest vote yet registered against the 
Socialists. 

Nearly every newspaper and magazine 
derided the cuts. The influential Econo- 
mist called them “salvation by flea bite.” 

The Conservative Daily Mail 





Here is the document—written with 
typical Bevin bluntness—for the pri- 
vate guidance of his associates: 


I find it incredible that responsi- 
ble Italian statesmen should throw — fs 
bricks at_us in this way. I do not see 
what they expect to gain by scream- 
ing at us. It is regrettable that at a 
time when we are trying hard to 
resist outside threats one member 
of the democratic world should 
launch a false and artificial cam- 
paign against another. 

What do they mean when they 
talk about our unfriendly attitude 
during the Atlantic Pact discus- 
sions? The Italians must know by 
now that we cannot have the same 
sort of relationship with them as we 
have with the Brussels powers. We 
have made delicate arrangements 
under the Brussels treaty, and Italy 
has no place in them. The United 
States and France are fully agreed 
with us on this. 
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stormed: “Fatuous fumbling.” The 
Times complained: “A tale of op- 
portunities missed . . . Timidity has 
called the tune.” The Manchester 
Guardian reasoned: “It is simply 
beyond the bounds of sanity to sup- 
pose that the [cuts] can be adequate 
now ... The longer [the Labor 
Party] waits the harsher the even- 
tual remedies—if any are possible— 
will have to be. Can it be that the 
government knows this and prefers 
to leave things to the Tories?” 


Significance-- 


The public had been prepared 
for a drastic and dramatic program. 
But (1) the $784,000,000 in cuts 
amount to only 9 per cent of the 
total budget; (2) at best, they will 
merely return British spending to 
the level of last April when it was 
already running at a deficit of 
$400,000,000; and (3) many of the 
cuts will not take effect until next 
year. 








Don’t Blame Me: | am ac- 
cused of failing to see the impor- 
tance of including Italy’s northern [= 
frontier in the Western defense line. 
1 am blamed for Field Marshal 
Montgomery's failure to inspect - 
Italian defenses at the time of his 
visit to the French Alpine frontier. 
Montgomery's actions are ridicu-  } 
lously misinterpreted in the Italian 
press. He can only act within the 
area of responsibility which the 
Western Powers have assigned to 
him. He would have exceeded his 
instructions had he done other- 
wise. 

I am constantly hearing about 
Italian grievances from third parties 
but never from Count [Foreign 
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Cummings— London Daily Express 


A Tory cartoonist jeers at Attlee’s timid cuts 








The public’s growing resentment 
of the government’s failure to take 
strong action is echoed in a private 
Labor Party poll to be issued this 
week. It shows a minor shift among 
trade unionists who were independ- 
ents before the war but voted Labor 
in 1945, and a substantial swing of 
housewives’ opinion against the 
Socialists. 


Choice Cuts 


Austerity in Britain reached a 
peak of irony last week. Five hun- 
dred and thirty members of the 
Butchers Charitable Institution held 
their annual dinner. The menu: 
melon, 
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lobster, duck, and dessert. 
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Hare Lip 


When Queen Boadicea of the Britons 
went into battle against the armies of 
Nero, she carried a hare in her bosom for 
luck. Inthe Middle Ages the foot of a 
hare killed by a cross-eyed person under 
a full moon was considered an infallible 
charm against the evil eye. 

Last week in Moscow this ancient mag- 
ic made news for Izvestia. The official 
paper of the Soviet Government told its 
readers that 10,000,000 Americans carry 
rabbit feet because their capitalist masters 
deliberately encourage superstition in or- 
der to enslave the masses. 


FRANCE: 


Bidault’s Turn 


A death and the weather last week di- 
verted Frenchmen’s minds from the non- 
stop Cabinet crisis, All afternoon on Oct. 
2& extras poured from newspaper presses, 
,iving the latest details on the Air France 
plane crash in the Azores that killed Mar- 
ce! Cerdan, France’s most popular sports- 
man (see Transition, page 61). 

The weather chimed in with a somber 
obbligato. The long, balmy autumn gave 
way to alternate storms and crisp, cold 
sunshine. Frantic birds flew southward. 
A 75-mile-an-hour wind whistled up the 
Champs-Elysées. At the Lille railroad 
station 44 passengers were suddenly 
drenched with rain when the wind 
whipped the roof off their coach. 

In Paris Vincent Auriol, President of 
the Republic, was too busy with the po- 
litical crisis to attend his yearly shoot for 
the foreign ambassadors. In Auriol’s ab- 
sence, no one warned the ambassadors 
not to shoot the white pheasant mascot at 
the President’s summer palace. The bird 
was killed, and soothsayers insisted this 
meant bad luck—but were unable to say 
for whom. 

Goldfish in Hely Water: In any 
case former Premier Georges Bidault had 
some momentary good luck. He finally 
succeeded in forming a government—al- 
most exactly the same as that of Henri 
Queuille, whose fall precipitated the 
crisis. A torpid session of the National 
Assembly gave Bidault a 367-to-183 vote 
of confidence. 

Before the session a satirical weekly 
ran an article purporting. to quote from 
newspapers toward the end of 1950: “Aft- 
er 432 days of crisis, President Auriol 
called in Felix Potin, the wholesale grocer, 
Fernandel, the movie comedian, and 
Marthe Richard, the woman responsible 
lor closing Paris brothels.” 

Bidault himself was subject to irrev- 
erent comment from the public and the 
press. Because he is a Catholic with lib- 
eral tendencies, it was recalled that Léon 
Daudet had dubbed his circle “goldfish 
in a holy-water font.” In the Assembly 
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deputies swapped such famous Bidault- 
isms as: “I don’t know where we're going, 
but I know we're going there without 
detours.” 

Bidault succeeded because the mod- 
erate parties began to fear that if they 
continued jostling for advantage the 
whole Republican regime might tumble. 
Former Labor Minister Daniel Mayer, 
the instigator of the crisis, consented to 
step out and Maurice Petsche returned 
as Minister of Finance. This soothed the 
troubled Rightists, some of whom said: 
“Now we'll have a Petsche government 
with a Bidault windshield.” But few 
would predict a long life for the new 
government. Extremes in opinion were 
due to emerge promptly in a fight over 
the 1950 budget. 
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Bidault: Good luck for the moment 
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Dismantling Dilemma: The British .. . 


Never have so many been so irritated 
over so irrelevant an issue. The disman- 
tling of German industry for reparations 
has long since ceased to bear much rele- 
vance to Western policy, but it has con- 
tinued to be a standing invitation to 
disagreement. This week the Bonn gov- 
ernment is ready to present a new plan 
as a substitute for dismantling. But its 
presentation to the High Commissioners 
of the occupying powers comes at a 
time when the British Government has 
been making secret but forceful pro- 
tests in London and Washington against 
statements attributed to the U.S. High 
Commissioner, John J. McCloy. 

The High Commissioner appeared to 
favor ending dismantling under careful 
safeguards, and extending the Interna- 
tional Ruhr Authority to other Western 
European industrial regions. One Brit- 
ish protest leaked to the newspapers; 
otherwise they were kept on a level of 
high secrecy. Here are the full details 
as given by Edward Weintal, News- 
WEEK diplomatic correspondent: 


Painful Impression: On Oct. 20 
in London British Under Secretary of 
State Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick saw United 
States Ambassador Lewis Douglas. Re- 
ferring to an interview with McCloy in 
the Oct. 18 London Times, he com- 
plained that the High Commissioner's 
habit of making public statements with- 
out previous consultation with his col- 
leagues was making a very painful im- 
pression on His Majesty’s Government. 
This unfortunate habit, Sir Ivone con- 
tinued, has already encouraged the Ger- 
mans to play off the United States 
against Britain. His Majesty's Govern- 
ment thought it should stop and every 
effort be made to present a united front 
to the Germans. 

Sir Ivone then enumerated McCloy’s 


alleged press indiscretions and expressed 
alarm at a statement in which the High 
Commissioner was supposed to have 
proclaimed that he intended to make 
public statements in any German town 
which he might visit. Douglas listened 
sympathetically to Kirkpatrick’s plea. 
agreed to send a telegram to the State 
Department endorsing the British view, 
and promised to speak to McCloy at the 
first opportunity. (McCloy said in 
Frankfurt that Douglas, his brother-in- 
law, had telegrephed him denying re- 
ports of British protests. ) 

Complaint Plus Complaint: The 
British Embassy in Washington had pre- 
viously protested against the High Com- 
missioner’s refusal to certify plants al- 
ready dismantled to the Inter-Allied 
Reparations Agency. This, the British 
claimed, has resulted in an increase of 
plants uselessly lying around the coun- 
tryside and exposed the British to hostile 
German demonstrations. The State De- 
partment informed the embassy that 
McCloy had been instructed to certify 
dismantled plants to the IARA, 

(McCloy told Newsweek his stand 
had always been that he should refuse 
to certify any plant so long as there was 
any doubt about its status or any possi- 
bility that it would be removed from 
the dismantling list. However, he said, 
“there have been no recent instructions 
from the State Department to certify 
any plant I had previously refused to 
certify.” ) 

On Oct. 18 the British again protested 
to the State Department. This time they 
took issue with the Commissioner's al- 
leged statements that dismantling should 
stop at once; that plants so saved should 
be allowed to operate; and that repara- 
tions should be paid out of the produc- 
tion of these plants. 

This, the British vehemently held, 
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YUGOSLAVIA: 


Don Juan Tito 


The Soviet Literary Gazette last week 
sounded like a parody of a gossip column 
in a decadent capitalist newspaper. In a 
three-column “inside story” of Marshal 
Tito’s private life the Gazette titillated its 
readers with these unliterary details: 
> The Yugoslav dictator has a portable 
golden throne, which is carried around 
wherever he goes. 
> He uses rouge and lipstick, changes uni- 
forms and diamond rings several times a 
day, “like Goring,” and tries to imitate 
Winston Churchill by posing as a hunter, 
writer, and chess player. 


> He stages “wild orgies” where “the 


would be a flat contradiction of the 
interpretation Washington and London 
had always placed on the Potsdam 
agreement, It would be an imitation of 
Russian methods, and the _ possibility 
that an action of this kind might 
strengthen the Adenauer government 
could not conceivably be regarded 
an excuse. 

In order to operate these plants, the 
British argued, the Germans would have 
to import more raw materials. They 
would at once claim a larger share of 
ECA funds to finance the purchase of 
these materials, and this in turn would 
completely upset the delicately _bal- 
anced distribution of American funds. 
When dismantling ends, the British in- 
sisted, reparations should end as well. 
We will refuse, the British said in effect, 
to make any arrangement under which 
the end of dismantling should be com- 
pensated by reparations payments in 
another form. 

The State Department cautiously re- 
plied that they had no information that 
the views complained of were really 
McClov’s. If they were, the British were 
reassured, McCloy was speaking for 
himself. 


Significance -- 

The British protests seem to show a 
misunderstanding of McCloy’s position 
as High Commissioner. He does not bear 
the same relation to his government that 
the British and French High Commis- 
sioners bear to their governments. Mc- 
Cloy was persuaded by the highest offi- 
cials in Washington to take the job only 
after he had been assured that he would 
be given ample authority. In a personal 
if not a formal sense, he is more respon- 
sible to President Truman than to the 
State Department. When McCloy re- 
turns to the United States within the 
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next few days, he can consult with the 
President on much the same basis as 
does Secretary of State Acheson. 

Furthermore, McCloy is head of the 
ECA in Germany as well as High Com- 
missioner. Through the ECA his respon- 
sibilities run back to Congress, which 
has been intensely critical of disman- 
tling. 

In considering the dismantling of Ger- 
man steel plants, McCloy must take into 
account that the ECA has shipped or 
authorized shipments of $202,700,000 
worth of steel to Europe. Moreover, the 
ECA is financing $141,700,000 of the 
$651,000,000 of steel-production proj- 
ects in Europe. Congress could well 
ask McCloy: Why should the United 
States pay for shipping steel to Europe 
and building new plants when hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
German facilities are being torn down 
for junk? 

It is probably this dual role which 
causes McCloy to look at dismantling in 
European rather than strictly German 
terms. He explains he does not favor any 
long-drawn-out program of reparations 
from production similar to that set up 
after the first world war. What he does 
want is for the Germans themselves to 
offer a plan which can be made mu- 
tually acceptable and which will satisfy 
all the requirements of reparations and 
security. Then the High Commissioners 
should give such a German plan serious 
consideration. 

Actually the Germans began prepar- 
ing such a plan nearly a month ago. 
Last week end the Adenauer Cabinet 
put the final touches on it. (The details 
were given in NEwWswEEk’s Oct. 17 is- 
sue.) The plan envisages some repara- 
tions from current.production plus other 
machinery and a share in the owner- 
ship of some plants. 
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in the world 
like this ! 


CLOCK-RADIO 


with amazing Slumber Switch 








Lulls you to sleep, wakes you to MUSIC! 
They'll talk about your wonder- 
er | different gift for ages! On the 
night after Christmas, your G-E 
Clock-Radio gift will lull ’em to 
sleep with music, then turn itself 
off! Next morning it will wake 
them to music, automatically! (If 
they doze off, it will buzz till they 
give up and get up!) It’s a beautiful 
table radio, and a G-E electric 
clock that tells time in the dark. 
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men. More than 350 fine 
imported and domestic 
woolens, 40 authentic 
styles offer unequalled 
choice of style and fabric 
«++ at moderate prices. 
Enjoy the assurance 
and distinction of good 
appearance. Stop today at 
the sign of “Ye Jolly 
Little Tailor.” 
Write for name of nearest 
dealer and your free booklet 
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Woolens Wisely.”’ 
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International 


Russian Atom-Bomber: This drawing, published in London by 
Jane’s “All the World's Aircraft,” shows one of the two Russian jet 
planes believed capable of carrying an atom bomb. It is the four- 
jet Ilyushin medium bomber, which has a probable bomb load 
of 5,000 pounds and a 1,000- to 1,500-mile range. The other is the 
Junkers 287, a medium-to-heavy jet bomber of German design. 


most exquisite imported wines and foods 
are served on silver and gold plates.” 

Worst of all, according to the Literary 
Gazette, Tito keeps a mistress, “an Amer- 
ican female spy and singer,” Zinka Mila- 
nov, a 200-pound, 43-year-old soprano 
from Tito’s home town of Zagreb. She 
once spent seven seasons with the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, where her 
contract stipulated that she had to lose 


| 25 pounds before she could appear. In 


1947 she married Maj. Gen. Ljubomir 
Illich, a Yugoslav diplomat. 

Love in Technicolor: Now the Lit- 
erary Gazette claimed: “Studded with 
diamonds presented to her by Tito, she 
competes with him in lavishness. When 
she puts on a blue dress, she arrives at 
the theater in a blue Dodge, When she 
is dressed in wine red, she travels in a 
Buick of the same color. She is a dicta- 
tor of fashions for the wives of ministers 
and generals.” 

Rumors that Mme. Milanov is Tito’s 
mistress are nothing new, but the gossip 
has long been discredited. As for her be- 
ing an “American spy,” New York opera 
lovers recalled that she was interested 
largely in shopping for clothes, eating 
sarmi (Yugoslav stuffed cabbage), drink- 
ing Martinis (which she called Martinel- 
lis), and singing. In Belgrade, her reac- 
tion to the Russian story was: “These peo- 
ple, how can they say such things? . . . 
Just silly.” 

Tite the Puritan: Just how does 
Marshal Tito really live? 

Loren Carroll, chief of NEwsweex’s 
Paris bureau, sends the following details 
obtained from a diplomat who spent the 
past two years in Yugoslavia and saw Tito 
as recently as last week: 


Tito rises at 6 every morning and works 
until midnight, allowing himself neither 
luxury nor ease. The royal palace is used 
only for large official functions. Tito lives 
in a raspberry-colored stucco villa on Bel- 


grade’s outskirts. A wall and guards sur- 
round the house, but there are no flood- 
lights or other unusual protection. 

Visitors are received in a conference 
room at a table long enough for 25 per- 
sons. Tito puts single visitors next to 
him, and conversation starts with coffee 
and a choice of three liqueurs. Tito 
chooses the same liqueur as his visitor 
and limits himself to one glass. 

His face is much more wrinkled than 
before his break with the Cominform. 
Nevertheless, Tito manifests no signs of 
nervousness. He smokes about two ciga- 
rettes an hour and does not fidget or pace 
the floor. He wears plain lounge suits, 
usually gray, and his only jewelry is one 
gold ring with a flat-cut diamond. When 
anyone mentions the possibility of a Rus- 
sian attempt to assassinate him or upset 
his regime from within, Tito says airily: 
“You underestimate the allegiance of the 
people to my government.” 


A Pair of Shorts 


One of Moscow’s insults in the Literary 
Gazette attack on Marshal Tito last week 
was that the “insolent dwarf” had been 
deep in a drinking bout “at Bari” with 
Winston Churchill’s son while Russian 
troops were liberating Belgrade. Ran- 
dolph Churchill promptly replied in a 
letter to The London Daily Telegraph: 

“With neither [Tito nor Stalin] .. . 
have I ever had a drink in Bari . . . What 
is of more interest is Moscow's descrip- 
tion of Marshal Tito as a ‘dwarf’. . . I 
[consulted] Madame Tussaud’s, whose 
archivist informs me that their waxworks 
of Tito and Stalin are respectively 5 feet 
7% inches and 5 feet 8 inches tall . . . Hav- 
ing seen both Tito and Stalin, I would 
have no hesitation in asserting that Stalin 
is several inches shorter . . . Perhaps the 
fairest view . . . would be that Marshal 
Tito is a very large dwarf and Marshal 
Stalin a very small giant.” 
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U.S. Planes for Belgrade 


In spite of his bitter quarrel with the 
Kremlin, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia still 
had an ambassador to Moscow, Karl 
Mrazovic. Last week, while Mrazovic 
was in Belgrade, the Soviet Government 
demanded his recall, claiming that testi- 
mony at the recent Hungarian treason 
trial of Laszlo Rajk had shown that Mra- 
zovic “for a long time engaged in spying 
and subversive activities against the So- 
viet Union.” 

The latest step in Moscow’s campaign 
against Tito was followed up a day later 
by Hungarian troops who “threw hand 
grenades and fired . . . a large number 
of automatic weapons” toward the border, 
according to the Yugoslavs. Meanwhile, 
Newsweek's Washington bureau reports, 
a further step in the American policy 
of aiding Marshal Tito is to_hbe taken 
next week: 


Restrictions on the sale of civilian air- 
craft and engines to Tito are to be re- 
moved as of Nov. 7. After that date 
Yugoslavia, unlike other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, will be able to purchase 
American equipment for the develop- 
ment of its airlines. 

But while willing to keep Tito afloat, 
American policymakers keep their fingers 
crossed, Safeguards have been taken to 
make the aid ineffective if Tito should 
either succumb to a Soviet attack or re- 
join the Moscow camp. 

In announcing its decision to other 
Western European countries, the United 
States Government made it clear that con- 
tinuous vigilance must be exercised so 
that the total quantities of aircraft to 
reach Yugoslavia from all Western sources 
should not exceed reasonable levels. All 
information regarding Western exports. of 
aircraft to Yugoslavia is to be cleared 
through the OEEC, and shipments will 
be stopped if Yugoslav requests ap- 
pear excessive or have doubtful se- 
curity angles. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Brickbats for Bing 


Not even the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
could have sardined so many Czecho- 
slovak bobby-soxers into the little sub- 
basement theater in Prague last week. 
Queued up a block long for an hour in 
advance, they overran the 200 seats— 
even those reserved for the Information 
Ministry—and every square inch of stand- 
ing room, then overflowed into the 
lounges and onto the two flights of steps 
leading to the street. Their Pied Piper: 
Bing Crosby. 

The jazz addicts’ ears tingled in antici- 
pation of two nonpolitical hours of re- 
corded Crosby. Instead they heard an 
unidentified announcer, speaking over an 
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PARKIN 
TRouBLES! 


Fen 


f Your City Can Multiply Parking Spaces 
with Modern Concrete Parking Garages 


PEN-WALLED concrete parking ga- 
rages like those shown here are a 


practical solution to the parking problem 
in crowded business districts. 

They are the only way to provide ade- 
quate parking in areas where available 
land is costly and limited. They create 
several parking spaces for each one in 
a parking lot — and at less cost per car! 





Thrift Parking serves several Philadelphia 
department stores. Its capacity is 400 
cars in a basement and four upper levels. They promote trade and good will 
for stores, restaurants, theaters, banks 
and other businesses whose customers 
otherwise might be driven away by lack 
of parking facilities. 

They keep tempers from flaring in the 
face of ““No Parking” signs. They take 
parking off the street and thus reduce 
traffic congestion and accidents. 





Triple-deck garage for customers of The 
Heciit Co., Washington, D. C. Capacity 275 
cars. Daily turnover is about 2,000 cars. 


Investigate how more and more cities 
are solving their parking headaches this 
modern way. Write for the free illustrated 
folder, “No Parking—What Does This Sign 
Mean to You?” Distributed only in U.S. 
and Canada. Address Dept. Alla-63. 

Whether you plan to build a parking 
garage, a house, hospital, school, fac- 
tory, office building or farm improve- 
ment, choose firesafe concrete. Jt can’t 
burn! Choose concrete for economy too. 
Its moderate first cost + low upkeep + 
long service life = low annual cost. 





A 1,000-car, 4-level concrete parking garage 
built by F. and R. Lazarus and Company 
in busy downtown Columbus, Ohio. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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for Mynheer Pieter! 


Talk about sign language. Here’s one sign that’s universal 
—the familiar “‘wings’’ trademark of Worthington. From 
South African diamond mines to Scandinavian shipyards, 
business men know that the Worthington ‘“‘wings’”’ 
stand for the finest in air compressors—ranging from 
small verticals to huge horizontals. And for many other 
machines (see page opposite) to serve farm, factory and town, 
you, too—in Melbourne or Minneapolis—can benefit from 
Worthington’s century-proved dependability 
in manufacturing and engineering. Investigate the line with 
the ‘“‘wings’’ trademark—sign of value around the world. 
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amplifier, introduce their hero as a “typi- 
cal example of a man who sacrifices his 
art to get money. He sings in a way 
so sentimentally sweet it makes you sick.” 
The youngsters, already aroused by the 
Communist Youth Front’s campaign 
against “decadent” jitterbugging and 
jazz, whistled and booed and hollered: 
“Pfui!” 

From Hollywood Crosby commented: 
“Mighty interesting, mighty interesting. 
Tell ‘em I'll play Loew’s Prague any 
time, and I'll split 80-20 with that com- 
mentator. I'll take the 80 per cent, of 
course, in keeping with his remarks that 
I have sold my art for money.” 


JAPAN: 


Omens and Oddments 


The long-awaited extraordinary session 
of the Diet opened on Oct. 25 in a dull 
atmosphere carefully arranged by the 
government and nature, reported Comp- 
tor. Pakenham, chief of Newsweex’s To- 
kyo bureau. The unseasonal rains had 
cleared and sea and sun bathers at the 
resort of Kamakura were exclaiming: “At 
last autumn’s begun!” 

Diet members and casual observers con- 
verged in mild sunshine at 10 a.m., only 
to learn that the formal opening had been 
postponed until Nov. 1. Almost immedi- 
ately it began to rain again. Since the 
Japanese regard weather as an omen— 
superior even to cats’ intestines—this 
looked bad. A vinegary woman Diet mem- 
ber remarked: “Can this mean there'll be 
a peace treaty?” 

While this uneventful affair progressed, 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida was explaining 
in a press conference that “the best policy 
against the Communist Party is to leave 
the question to the judgment of the peo- 
ple.” The press conference closed early 
and abruptly when, as generally happens, 
a Japanese photographer’s flashbulb 
burst. Yoshida got up, strutted away, and 
dic not return. The newspaper Yomiuri 
Shimbun observed: “This conduct is suf- 
ficient to show that he doesn’t quite un- 
derstand the importance of press con- 
ferences.” 

Happy Pariahs: Thumb-twiddling 
tereign traders received a couple of en- 
couraging shots in the arm (1) when the 
occupation removed the floor prices insti- 
tuted when trade was first permitted in 
1947 to maintain export prices at world 
levels and (2) when Chairman Ormgagl 
Freile of the International Trade Ad- 
visory Mission recommended the transfer 
to private channels of foreign trade other 
than imports financed by Congressional 
appropriation, and the transfer of the oc- 
cupation’s present banking functions to 
the Japanese as regulations permit. One 
trader observed: “Very soon we'll be al- 
lowed to feel like normal human beings 
instead of pariahs.” 
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HE devaluation of the pound was a 
deep shock to the British public. 
It brought home that the country is in 
very bad shape indeed. In London dur- 
ing the ten days following devaluation 
I heard more pessimism and more ex- 
pressions of uncertainty than I had 
heard in any previous experience of 
England during the past 
twenty years. And those ex- 
periences have included 
some disheartening times 
during the war. But I also 
heard more serious efforts to 
get down to bedrock and an- 
alyze the real situation of 
the country. 

It is axiomatic that the 
economic plight is apt to get 
worse in the near future, no 
matter which party wins the election. 
For Britain’s plight is not simply the 
result of the war; it is the latest stage 
of a deterioration which has been un- 
der way for four decades. The general 
recognition of this as a basic fact sur- 
prised me. It is the sort of bad news 
people usually try to avoid as long 
as possible. 

I am also persuaded that neither 
political party can ever completely 
undo the present welfare state. Either 
party might make it less expensive. 
But, although the maladministration of 
socialized medicine is the butt of most 
current jokes, far too many people like 
even that most questionable of the 
social measures for it to be undone en- 
tirely. And on the economic side, 
whereas two years ago and last year 
| heard much complaining about na- 
tionalization of coal and railways, now 
it is excused as a necessary step to con- 
trol public services. Thus we should 
get it clear that some important fea- 
tures of a socialist state have become 
permanent. 


E vo the British injustice to be- 

lieve they still dream of past glo- 
ries. I was amazed at the general ac- 
ceptance of the passing of imperial 
greatness. And in spite of the surface 
criticism of us to which visiting Ameri- 
cans are sensitive, they see the future 
only with us. An American can hear 
more informed talk about the power of 
the United States and what it means in 
the world in London than he does at 
home. Even Aneurin Bevan, supposed 
to be anti-American, turns out to be 
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only “anti-Wall Street.” In his devalu- 
ation speech in Commons he made a 
point of his friendly contacts with 
American |: or leaders. 

A wartime acquaintance of mine 
who once was actively pro-Communist 
and is now instead a governmental 
brain-truster told me he had been dis- 
illusioned by Stalin. He now 
considers Europe reaction- 
ary and the only hope for an 
enlightened and progressive 
social order to lie in the 
United States. His was not 
an isolated opinion among 
socialist intellectuals. Their 
journals often publish sym- 
pathetic studies of American 
labor problems. 

On this subject, too—and 
on a less theoretical plane—Sir Stafford 
Cripps came home from the predeval- 
uation Washington conference firmly 
convinced that American willingness 
to accept the British monetary diffi- 
culty as a common problem was a 
great achievement. 


rpvus thinking about the outside 
Tall however, is where a con- 
servative government might bring 
change. The orientation to the United 
States would remain. Churchill is too 
much of a global strategist to alter 
that. But a government led by him 
probably would be more willing to 
cooperate economically with Europe 
than this one has been. 

A Labor Party member of Parlia- 
ment who came to this country not 
long ago had trouble explaining his 
beliefs. “You can’t be a_ socialist,” 
people would say. “You are an Eng- 
lishman.” They were not altogether 
wrong. In fact, the paradox of Britain 
is that it is a liberal country where 
the Liberal Party is almost nonexistent. 

The Labor government has sincere- 
ly set out to create an equalitarian 
state and the conservatives would re- 
lease as much free enterprise as pos- 
sible. But we had better get it clear 
in our thinking that the roots of the 
planned society are laid deep. The 
most to be expected from the future is 
to find a compromise between liberal 
conservatism and socialism, And the 
truth is that the search for that com- 
promise really is the main social and 
economic problem of all Western Eu- 
rope as well as of Britain. 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 


equipment to serve the 
people by ~ g them... 








Engines + compressors * comminutors + water treat- 
ment + meters * pumps * steam turbines + motors « 
Bive Brute compressors and air tools. 





Steam turbines * motors « welding posi- 
tioners + turning rolls * air conditioning + Multi-V- 
Drives + speed change gears * compressors * pumps 
* reirigeration. 
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Compressors + engines » pumps « steam turbines + 
chilling equipment + motors + Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears « refrigeration + decoking systems. 








Compressors + fertilizer mixers « 
refrigeration - pumps. 
GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 


Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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COLOMBIA: 


Campaign Chaos 


The odds against a peaceable Presi- 
dential election in Colombia on Nov. 27 
lengthened last week. Day by day more 
names were added to the casualty lists of 
armed clashes between Liberals and Con- 
servatives. Desperate attempts to find a 
peace formula failed. 

President Mariano Ospina Pérez, a 
moderate Conservative, proposed that 
the election be canceled and a bipartisan 
junta of four Liberals and four Conserva- 
tives rule the country from 1950 to 1954, 
The National Liberal Committee ac- 
cepted the plan in principle, and Liberal 
Presidential candidate Dario Echandia 
endorsed it. But Laureano Gémez, the 
extreme rightist who is the candidate of 
the Conservatives, turned it down. 

As Liberal leaders hinted that they 
might boycott the election, four of them 
withdrew from the National Election 
Court. They charged that the election 
would be a “complete farce.” 

Tension increased over the week end. 


The unofficial Friday-to-Sunday death 
toll was 338, and Liberal newspapers 
reported three villages destroyed. A 


threatened general strike led to heavy 
withdrawals from Bogota banks as Bogo- 
tanos stocked up on food. 


Significance-- 

It was the Liberals who precipitated 
the crisis by using their majority in Con- 
gress to advance the date of the Presi- 
dential election from June 1950 to Nov. 
27. Now the situation is so completely out 
of hand that they apparently want to 
backtrack. The Liberals would be almost 
sure to win in a fair and free election. But 
they believe that the Conservative ad- 
ministration now in power would misuse 
the electoral machinery to prevent them 
from winning. 

The Liberals and moderate Conserva- 
tives, represented by the President, are 
willing to compromise to avoid chaos and 
possible civil war. The extremist Gomez, 
however, is a man who never compro- 
mises. And he, rather than the more con- 
ciliatory Ospina, seems to be calling the 
Conservative tune. 

Everything indicates that the bloody 
interparty fighting is spontaneous, not de- 
liberately planned or organized by either 
sice. But if it cannot be stopped, and if 
the election is held, there is every likeli- 
hood that it will get worse. 

The rioting is already having an effect 
on the economic situation. The president 
of the Colombian Agricultural Society 
said last week that the countryside “is 
desolated by banditry and _ insecurity. 
Farmers have abandoned their lands.” 
Arother agricultural spokesman warned 
that unless the country is soon pacified 
“it will have nothing to eat.” 
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Trouble for President Ospina 


COSTA RICA: 


Ultimatum Heeded 


There was only about a week to go un- 
til Provisional President José Figueres 
was to hand the government over to Con- 
stitutional President-elect Otilio Ulate. 
But it looked for a few days as if Costa 
Rica might not make it without confusion. 

With an eye on upcoming patronage, 
the Constituent Assembly last week 
passed a bill putting all 10,000 employes 
of the government on a temporary basis. 
This would mean they could be dis- 
charged at a moment’s notice and without 
stated reason. At the same time the as- 
sembly declared that all government 
workers who received more than 600 
colones (less than $100) a month in sal- 
ary were outside of the social code and 
could be fired without notice or ter- 
mination pay. The assembly also tried to 
assert authority over the autonomous in- 
stitutions of the republic. 

Figueres is no man for political in- 
fighting but he has learned one trick. 
Twice before he has had his way by 
threatening to resign. Last week he tried 
it again. He and the junta told Ulate in 
writing to be ready to take over the gov- 
ernment in 24 hours. This was a body 
blow to Ulate, whose dream is to become 
President on Nov. 8 in an orderly man- 
ner, unshadowed by political or consti- 
tutional problems and with no empty 
seats at the ceremonies. 

The assembly thereupon reversed itself 
on the issue of temporary employment. 
This didn’t satisfy the junta. Finally 
Ulate, backed by the chief justice and 
two associate justices of the Supreme 
Court, promised that no matter what 
powers the assembly gave him he would 
not use them for mass dismissals of pub- 
lic employes without cause, nor would he 
interfere with autonomous government 
institutions. Figueres thereupon agreed to 
stay in office until Nov. 8. “You know,” he 
said, “I think I’m learning.” 


CANADA: 


Father Jimmy’s Library 


Public libraries were almost unknown 
in Nova Scotia when Father James J. 
Tompkins took charge of the dreary, 
coal-mining parish of Reserve Mines, on 
Cape Breton Island, in 1934. But the 
new Roman Catholic priest wanted his 
people to have books. He set up a “peo- 
ple’s library” with his own books in his 
own front parlor. 

Last week the fishermen, miners, steel- 
workers, and farmers of Nova Scotia be- 
gan collecting money to build a new li- 
brary in Reserve Mines. It will be a 
memorial to their beloved “Father Jim- 
my,” who retired last year at 78. 

Father Jimmy is a Cape Breton man 
himself, born in Margaree and educated 
at St. Francis Xavier University, Anti- 
gonish. He studied in Rome, then served 
for 21 years on the staff of “Saint F. X.” 
as Nova Scotians call it. As founder of 
the People’s School at the university, he 
was a North American pioneer in the 
field of adult education. 

Self-Help: In 1923 Father Jimmy 
left Antigonish to become parish priest 
in the fishing village of Canso (popula- 
tion, 1,418). Here he saw at firsthand 
the lack of education, the poverty, and 
the misery which kept Eastern Nova 
Scotia a depressed area even when other 
parts of the world were riding a boom. 

These sturdy descendants of Scotch 
and Irish immigrants were uneducated 
but not stupid. Father Jimmy organized 
study groups and got the fishermen 
thinking and talking about their prob- 
lems. The most immediate of these was to 
get better prices for their fish. The priest 
suggested selling them cooperatively. 

Finally a group crated up about 140 
pounds of lobsters and shipped them to 
a Boston concern whose advertisement 
they had seen. The lobsters would have 
been worth less than $10 on the local 
market. From Boston the fishermen got 





A memorial for Father Jimmy 
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a check for $32 and a request for more 
lobsters. This was the beginning of co- 
operative selling and eventually of coop- 
erative canning plants which have 
brought a new prosperity to scores of 
Nova Scotian fishing villages. 

In 1934 Father Jimmy moved to Re- 
serve Mines. His parishioners here were 
coal miners instead of fishermen, but not 
much better off. He set up the little li- 
brary in his home and later a children’s 
library in the basement of the local 
school. From this came the idea for re- 
gional libraries, to bring books directly 
to the people, especially in rural areas. 

New Housing: And the priest 
preached cooperation to the miners. He 
started a credit union, a cooperative 
store, and cooperative housing. One 
housing project is a monument to its 
founder. Tompkinsville, N.S., is only a 
group of houses on a short, unpaved road. 
But it is the prototype of similar develop- 
ments that now dot Cape Breton. 

Father Jimmy has not worked alone. 
The Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University, headed by the Rt. 
Rev. M. M. Coady, has helped him 
spread the cooperative idea and adult 
education. The program is world-famous 
as the Antigonish Movement. 

In appearance, no two men could be 
more unlike than Father Jimmy and Fa- 
ther Coady. Father Jimmy is a slight, 
scholarly littke man, white-haired and 
with the transparent skin of healthy old 
age. Father Coady, the rugged and dy- 
namic son of a Cape Breton farmer, 
towers over his friend. Both their names 
will be forever linked with a people’s 
struggles to better themselves educa- 
tionally and economically. 


The Ten Greatest 


Who are the ten greatest Canadians of 
all time? New Liberty magazine asked 
the novelist Hugh MacLennan. Two 
questions bothered him, MacLennan re- 
ported. What is a great man? And what 
is a Canadian? Anyway, here’s his choice: 
(1) Samuel de Champlain, explorer and 
colonizer; (2) Louis de Buade, Comte 
de Frontenac, governor of New France; 
(3) Joseph Howe, nineteenth-century 
journalist and statesman, a pioneer in the 
fight for self-government; (4) Donald 
Mckay, Nova Scotia-born builder of the 
clipper ships that carried the American 
flag swiftly over the world; (5) Sir John 
A. MacDonald, a father of confederation; 
(6) Sir William Osler, the great physician 
and teacher; (7) Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Prime Minister from 1896 to 1911; (8) 
Tom Thomson, pioneer Canadian artist; 
(9) Sir Frederick Banting, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for his discovery of insulin; 
(10) William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
Whose 21 years, five months, and five 
days as Prime Minister was a record for 
the British Commonwealth. 
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Chilly cadets not only cause quavery parade ranks—but also anxious parents. 
Hence a large Tennessee military academy located in the Cumberland foot- 
hills, had to figure a way to adequately warm up twenty good-sized buildings 
during the damp winter. 


That was how Trane equipment came into the picture. Trane heating equip- 
ment drew Old Man Winter’s fangs quickly, neatly, efficiently. In the campus 
chapel, where quiet operation was paramount, as well as in gymnasium, 
swimming pool, barracks, and classrooms where other special requirements 
were to be met, it was possible to select exactly the right unit from the 
extensive Trane line of unit heaters, convectors and relative products. 


So another problem was solved—by the same equipment which makes air 
more efficient, more comfortable, more usable in thousands of offices, stores, 
plants. 


Shivering cadets may be no problem of yours. But if air is short-changing 
your operations, remember that Trane engi- 
neers know air. How to warm it, cool it, dry it, 
humidify it, clean it or move it. Your local 


Trane representative will be glad to work with 
your own architect, engineer or contractor. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT © OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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SUN SCREEN 70 STORM WINDOW IN PSECON OS! 
STORM-SHADE |S THE NEW EXCLUSIVE B-W INGERSOLL 
COMBINATION OF STORM WINDOW AND KOOLSHADE, THE 
FAMOUS SCREEN THAT TURNS BACK SUN HEAT. IN A MATTER 
OF SECONDS, YOU'RE READY FOR EITHER SUMMER OR WINTER. 


SIMPLE AS RAISING OR LOWERING REGULAR WINDOWS. 
NOTHING TO TAKE DOWN, PUT UP PAINT OR STORE, 


185 PRODUCTS 
iW ALL ARE MADE BY 
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THE NOISE OF BOAT ENGINES SCARES FISH. 
MANY COMMERCIAL TUNA FISHERMEN HAVE 
INCREASED CATCHES AND PROFITS WITH A 
SIMPLE “SILENCER*-- THE MORFLEX RADIAL COUPLING, 
MADE BY B-W’SMORSE CHAIN. THIS JOINS ENGINE AND 
DRIVE SHAFT. THROUGH RUBBER CUSHIONS, IT ABSORBS 


VIBRATION AND FISH-FRIGHTENING NOISE NORMALLY 
BROADCAST BY THE PROPELLER. 





UP TO 3 MILES 

* FREE” INIO... GO 42% 
FARTHER ON EVERY ENGINE REVOLUTION. THE MAGIC ? AUTOMATIC 
OVERDRIVE —THE REMARKABLE TRANSMISSION UNIT FROM B-W’s 
WARNER GEAR. ON |O LEADING MAKES OF CARS IT ENABLES ENGINES 
TO PRODUCE DESIRED ROAD SPEEDS WITH LESS EFFORT—LESS GAS. 
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FITTING NEW CARS WITH A LON6- | 
| ERSTRIOE...HANOING FISHING 
B0ATS THE ‘SILENT TREATMENT 
os SUICING "THE JETS! 


IN SO MANY WAYS B-W INGENUITY AND 
SKILL TOUCH THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY 
AMERICAN EVERY Day.” 


*EOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTOR- 
CARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. 
EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS 
AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-wW EQUIPMENT. 

9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 
WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS | 














HELICOPTER, 

THE ANCIENT CHINESE INVENTED 
“HELICOPTERS “.. TOPS WITH FEATHER- 
BLADED ROTORS WHIRLED BY STRING AND 
BOW. IN MOST OF TODAY'S “GROWN-UP” HELI- 
COPTERS, THE UNIVERSAL JOINTS THAT 
TRANSMIT POWER TO THE ROTORS ARE MADE BY 
B-WS MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT DIVISION. 








ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 
















WEIGAT: 1000 POON OS! THEvRE ATTACHED To 
SMALL LEVERS —THESE 2-OUNCE KNOBS IN B-W's FAMOUS 
LONG CLUTCH. AS A CAR SPEEDS UP. THEY PUSH OUTWARD 
DUE TO CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. RESULT: AT 90 MILES PER 
HOUR, AN ADDED PRESSURE OF 1000 POUNDS 10 KEEP 
THE CLUTCH FROM SLIPPING. 
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Burning Puer 
FASTER THAN A BATTLESHIP! 


IN MODERN JET FIGHTERS, TINY PESCO PUMPS FROM 
B-W MUST DELIVER TREMENDOUS AMOUNTS OF FUEL 

... OFTEN ATA RATE OF 7000 GALLONS PER HOUR, THAT 
MEANS THAT IN ONE MINUTE A PLANE MAY USE ENOUGH 
GASOLINE TO DRIVE A MOTORCAR ALL THE WAY FROM CHICAGO 
TO LOS ANGELES! 
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These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 

MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 

CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 








Idol: Sen. MArGARET CHASE SMITH of 
Maine bubbled over with admiration 
when she met Mrs. CALVIN Coo.incE at 
a Smith College convocation in North- 
ampton, Mass. “Grace Coolidge has 
long been an ideal of mine,” Senator 
Smith wrote in her syndicated column. 
“Many millions of Americans have strong- 
ly felt that Calvin Coolidge’s greatness 
came in no small part from his wonderful 
wife . . . Our country would do well to 
have women like Grace Coolidge in pub- 
lic office and in the councils of the 
United Nations.” 


Roptism: Reporters who met Sir 
Tuomas BeecuamM on his arrival in New 
York for a two-month concert and lecture 
tour asked the 70-year-old British con- 
ductor what he thought of bebop. “What 
the devil is that?” Beecham asked in turn. 
Then he said he would visit Bop City, a 
Broadway night club, for education on 
the subject. “It gets merry there, does it?” 
he questioned. 


Felicity for Felix: Her second hus- 
band, former director FeL1x Jackson, left 
her in 1947 because he was “unhappy 
being a married man and preferred being 
single,” actress DEANNA Durein told a 
Los Angeles court in obtaining a divorce. 
Miss Durbin, who has grown slightly 
plump since making her last picture, “Up 
in Central Park,” revealed she would 
go to Europe with her daughter, Jessica, 
to forget the whole thing. 
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Deanna Durbin: Europe to forget 
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N. ¥. Dally News 


Mary Martin: Who has the Toni? 


Short Cuts: Mary Martin, who wears 
a short bob so she can “ . . . Wash That 
Man Right Outa My Hair” nightly in 
“South Pacific,” posed at an animal-hos- 
pital benefit at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in 
New York with a borrowed poodle, 
Coxy, because her own poodle was too 
ill to attend. Coincidentally Coky wore 
a hair style similar to Miss Martin’s. 


Ne Swearing: The late RacHet Mc- 
Dow L, religion editor of The New York 
Times, left the New York Newspaper 
Guild $3,000 for printing literature “pro- 
testing against blasphemy and profanity” 
by newspapermen. Wrote Walter Win- 
chell: “Imagine how much more good that 
money would do if given to cancer, polio, 
heart, and other medical research— 
dammit-the-hell!” 


Slumber Communiqué: Denying a re- 
port in Pravda that he had been suffer- 
ing from insomnia since learning that 
Russia had the atom bomb, Gen. Omar 
BRADLEY retorted that he was getting at 
least six hours of sound sleep every night. 


Broad Jump: Mark Twain's daugh- 
ter, Mrs. CLara CLEMENS SAMOSSOUD, 
brought a $300,000 lawsuit against Co- 
lumbia Pictures. She said her father’s 
story “The Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County” had been made into a 
“corny love story” called “Best Man Wins.” 


The Haves and Have-Nots: The 
world’s sexiest women are right here in 
the United States, film star ELLA RAINEs 
declared candidly after a tour of Europe. 
French women take sex in their stride, 
and English girls “aren’t nearly the re- 
served women most people think.” But 
American women have better figures, 
dress better, and have more modem 
ideas. Least sexy are North African 
women. “They still wear veils . . . They 
might scare away the men if they didn’t,” 
added Miss Raines. 





Night at the Opera: In Los Angeles, 
Jimmy DuranTE cautiously took in 
“Manon Lescaut” and “couldn’t under- 
stand a woid.” Wearing a dinner coat and 
a specially bought black hat that “cost me 
20 smackers,” Durante rubbed elbows 
with the Los Angeles elite—“I had to rub 
elbows, nobody would shake hands with 
me.” But he still couldn’t understand the 
Italian opera. “Is the acoustics bad in 
here?” he complained. 


Red Carpet: For ten years the Russian 
Embassy in Washington issued a rigid 
press guest list; the same people were 
always invited to diplomatic functions. 
Many addressees died or moved away. 
Finally the list was revised (reportedly 
by Travis Heprick, a former Tass 
staffer), and more newsmen were in- 
cluded. Elated by an invitation from 
Ambassador Panyushkin, columnist FREp- 
ERICK OTHMAN planned to pin a red rib- 
bon across his shirt and partake of “cham- 
pagne and fish eggs in silver bowls.” 


Show Business: Although Les Ballets 
de Paris was playing to SRO crowds in 
New York, some of the dancers in the 
company last week were threatening to 
strike. According to Variety, most of 
them were making $95 while the ballet is 
“a gold mine . . . grossing over $35,000 


weekly.” COLETTE MARCHAND, leggy sec- 
ond ballerina whose dancing stops the 
show, was drawing only $145. On Sat- 
urday all the dancers got a $15 raise. 


Graphic House 


Marchand: Standing room only 
Newsweek, November 7, 1949 
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Artist — Edwin Scheier, native of New Hampshire 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — annual purchases: $470 million — mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








GOOD, YEA 


If you use industrial hose, you 
know that the jobs pictured above 
have always posed a problem. Acid, 
air, water, oil and gasoline, each 
attack rubber in a different manner 
—making it necessary to buy special 
hose to handle each, even if the 
need for any one is infrequent. 
Using the same hose to handle several fluids has often 
resulted, up to now, in premature and costly failure. 
Knowing the need for a hose that could be used to handle 
all these materials under average conditions, the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man — began experimenting with 
different rubber compounds. After a year’s work, he 
produced ORTAC hose — answer to the problem. 
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— the answer to a universal hose p 


Ortac means “Oil-Resistant Tube And Cover.” It is not 
only highly resistant to petroleum products—the greatest 
enemy of rubber — but also to mild acids and all the 
contaminations found in water. Having a smooth bore, 
it permits fast flow even when partially reeled. And it is 
sinewed with a high-tensile rayon cord body to give it 
extra strength and flexibility. 


Hose buying simplified. Now plant owners can select 
this almost all-purpose hose for use where service condi- 
tions are not too severe. Our best advice is to consult the 
G.T.M.—let him tell you whether ORTAC is your answer, 
or whether you need one of Goodyear’s many special-type 
hoses designed for specific jobs. To consult him, write 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


you'll like “THE C?"4TEST STORY EVER TOLD”— Every Sunday — ABC Network 
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| Tough Cover 
| resists weather, 
/ oil, sun, abrasion 
Braids of high. 


Strength rayon 
cord 












Tube resists oil, 
9Asoline, weok 
| Facts about ORTAC acids 

) Available in sizes 3/16” through 1-1/2”. Built with 
» Static-dissipating wire when desired. Available 
4 in continuous lengths, or in shorter sections—from 
are }, YOU nearest Goodyear Distributor. Handles air, 
1 it is y “cter, oil, gasoline and distillates, and weak 
ive it Solutions of commercial acids. 
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Ortac—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Shake test of Plymouth instrument panel—practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


"Send a few million bumps,” they ordered ! 


That Plymouth instrument panel is 
going for a ride on the “boneshaker” 
—a machine which gives it more pun- 
ishment in a day than it would get in 
years of actual driving. 

Our engineers developed the ma- 
chine to test the various parts of our 
cars—to make sure you will enjoy 
quiet, vibration-free riding in the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler. 

These great cars are designed from 
the ground up to “soak up” road 
shocks. But our engineers wanted 
extra assurance that parts would stay 
snug,and tight. 

So one by one they put every part 
on the “boneshaker’— doors, cowls, 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


belion BUILDS QUIETER CARS FOR YOU 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


instrument panels, fenders and body 
panels .. . even mufflers. The machine 
shakes them thousands of times a 
minute — millions of times a day — 
while electric measuring devices 
(colored yellow in the picture) guide 
the way to improvements. 

This “boneshaker” helped us de- 
velop new and better designs for many 
parts .. . new and stronger methods 
of construction . . . so our cars stay 
quiet and keep their “solid” feel 
through years of use. 

This test is another example of the 
way we use practical imagination to 
build cars that give you more motor- 
ing enjoyment and more real value. 
Our dealers will be glad to show you 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


the many advances that make the new 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
the greatest values of all. 





Cobbles and car tracks make a "washboard" road— 
but the new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
are designed to "take it.'' These great cars ‘‘soak 
up" road shocks — and each part is designed and 
built for smooth, quiet driving. 
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Retrolental Fibroplasia 


For three years Dr. William C. Owens 
and his wife, Dr, Ella U. Owens, of Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School have 
studied a form of permanent blindness 
that affects 15 per cent of all premature 
habies weighing less than 3 pounds at 
birth (Newsweek, Oct. 25, 1948). 

This malady, called retrolental fibro- 
plasia, usually starts about four weeks 
after birth when a membrane forms be- 
hind the lens of the eyes. Originally it 
was thought that the disease was present 
at birth or was caused by some congenital 
abnormality, But after examining all pre- 
mature babies with birth weights of 3 
pounds or less at Johns Hopkins -Hospi- 
tal, the Drs. Owens decided that retro- 
lental fibroplasia resulted from an after- 
birth condition, perhaps faulty metabo- 
lism or nutritional deficiency. 

Last week Dr. Owens and his wife in- 
dicated a possible cause and prevention 
of this dangerous eye ailment. The first 
symptoms appear at a time when the tiny 
infant, because of his physical imma- 
turity, may not be able to absorb the nu- 
tritive values in his diet, they explained. 
For instance, the premature baby usually 
has trouble in absorbing fat, so half-skim- 
milk mixtures are prescribed. Because of 
the low-fat content of such a diet, supple- 
mentary fat-soluble vitamins A, D, and K 
are given. “Of the fat-soluble vitamins, 
vitamin E alone has usually not been 
added to the diets,” the doctors said. 

To rule out the possibility of retrolental 
fibroplasia, they now supplement the 
diets of all premature infants at Johns 
Hopkins with vitamin E, beginning the 
first week after birth. Results, they re- 
ported, were “very encouraging.” 


Painless Childbirth at Yale 


In 1947 a young woman, early in labor, 
entered the teaching ward of the Yale 
University School of Medicine and asked 
if she could have her first baby according 
to the principles of Dr. Grantly Dick 
Read. The British obstetrician, author of 
“Childbirth Without Fear,” works on the 
now widely discussed theory that, by re- 
moving the mother’s tension-causing anxi- 
ety, a “natural childbirth without pain” is 
usually assured. 

The woman went through her labor 
without anesthesia, with satisfaction to 
herself and with the fascinated interest 
of the Yale doctors who were in attend- 
ance. In the next six months after the first 
“Read” demonstration these doctors de- 
livered sixteen such patients in the teach- 
ing ward. And since Aug. 1, 1948, the 
Yale natural-childbirth program, one of 
the largest in the United States, has in- 
cluded more than 800 so-called “pain- 
less deliveries.” 

Last week at a meeting in New York 
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Eye Touch: In his new book, 
“Vision,” Dr. Arnold Gesell pic- 
tures a 28-week-old boy's prog- 
ress from first sight and grasp to 
intense interest; from a bright 
stare to a turn and head tilt. 


of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Drs. Herbert Thoms and Robert 
H. Wyatt of Yale’s department of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology reported results 
on 546 of these cases. Anesthetics were 
not withheld; they were available when 
the patient asked for them. If used, a 
minimum amount of 50 to 100 milli- 
grams of the painkiller Demerol, during 
the first stages of labor, and/or whiffs of 
nitrous oxide-oxygen, during the second 
stage, usually sufficed. Of these mothers, 
92 per cent were fully conscious at the 
birth of the baby, 4.8 per cent were 
semiconscious, and 3.2 per cent were un- 
conscious. 

Relax With Read: In the Yale 
“painless childbirth” program, the ex- 
pectant mother receives simple prenatal 
instruction in the anatomy and physiology 
of pregnancy and labor; then she is 
trained to use her body to aid the natural 
forces of labor. The program is carried 
out through lectures given by a doctor 
and exercise classes supervised by a 
nurse. 

In the lectures, misinformation and old 
wives’ tales are corrected by simple, eas- 
ily understood explanations of the symp- 
toms and sensations of pregnancy and 
labor so that the prospective mother will 
be relieved of unnecessary fear arising 
frorh ignorance. In the exercise classes, 
muscular-relaxation techniques and pos- 
tural and breathing exercises are learned. 
Charts and blackboard diagrams are used 
freely and general discussions are en- 
couraged. 

The most important part of the pro- 
gram is what the doctors term “support” 
during labor. This includes helping the 
patient to put into practice the relaxation 
and other techniques she has learned. 
No patient in active labor is ever left 
alone. In early stages the husband, a stu- 
dent nurse, or a medical student stands 
by; later, a nurse and the doctor. 

“Any program of obstetrical care in 
which the use of anesthetics . . . can be 
largely minimized or dispensed with will 
promote shorter labor, lessened bleed- 
ing, less necessity for newborn resuscita- 
tion, and fewer operative deliveries,” the 
Yale doctors observed. “To the best of 
our knowledge, no obstetrician who has 
ever given the principles of natural child- 
birth a thorough and sympathetic trial 
has ever been willing to abandon them.” 


More Help From Hormones 


The voices of the five scientists were 
grave and subdued. Any announcement 
of progress in cancer research would in- 
evitably bring false hope to the thousands 
of victims of this disease and their fami- 
lies. But when dramatic shrinking of tu- 
mors in patients with several forms of 
cancer follows the use of ACTH (adreno- 
corticotrophic hormone) and cortisone 
(17 hydroxy 11 dehydrocorticosterone) , 
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What Was the Original 
BONFIRE? 


N the Middle Ages, when wars and pesti- 

lence ravaged England, fires for the burning 
of corpses were an everyday necessity. Bone- 
fires (fires of bone) they were called, Later, 
when the custom of burning heretics at the 
stake became common, bonefires was the name 
applied to the pyres of these victims. The same 
term was used to designate the burning of 
symbols of heresy or other proscribed articles. 
Later, its meaning extended to open-air fires 
for public demonstrations or sports—but by 
this time in the less gruesome spelling bonfire, 
which today is a comparatively harmless word 
despite its grim history. 

Every day you use hundreds of words whose 
origins are as interesting and surprising as this. 
You will find their fascinating stories in 


“The Supreme outhority” 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


“The MERRIAM - Webster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of 
the Merriam-Web- 
ster. This great ref- 
erence book goes 
far beyond ordi- 
nary conceptions of 
a dictionary. It has 
3,350 pages, illus- 
trations, for 12,000 
terms, and a total 
of 600,000 entries 
— 122,000 more 
than in any other 
dictionary. 207 
experts in every 
field of knowledge 
contributed. It is 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” in courts, 
schools, newspapers, 
business and govern- 
ment offices. See it at 
your bookseller’s or sta- 
tioner’s. Mail coupon for the free booklet, 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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FREE — Illustrated Booklet of Word Origins § 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 329 I 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me your free illustrated booklet, i 
“Interesting Origins of English Words.’’ Also I 
send me more information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. t 
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the significant news must be passed on to 
other cancer researchers. 

So last week in New York at the annual 
meeting of the American Cancer Society, 
Drs. O. H. Pearson, L. P. Eliel, Rulon W. 
Rawson, Konrad Dobriner, and Cornelius 
P. Rhoads of the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute, Memorial Medical Center, disclosed 
for the first time the preliminary details 
of their year-old study. 

For more than a month rumors had 
trickled through medical circles of spec- 
tacular “cures” for cancer from these two 
hormones, which had already proved 
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Doses amounted to 100 to 200 milligrams 
daily for periods of from 18 to 30 days. 

All the patients were adults and none 
suffered from acute leukemia, the form 
which usually strikes and kills young chil- 
dren. This point was emphasized so that 
parents of these tragic youngsters would 
not build up hope. 

Euphoria and Hunger: In _ the 
breast- and prostate-cancer cases there 
was no obvious change during or after 
receiving ACTH. But in the six patients 
with lymph tumors a “dramatic and pro- 
gressive decrease” was noted in the size 
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Drs. Dobriner, Rawson, Eliel, and Pearson test cortisone on cancer 


their worth in the relief of rheumatoid 
arthritis and other diseases (NEWSWEEK, 
June 13). It was reported that two Mid- 
dle Western women with breast cancer 
had been cured and that a man with a 
seven-year-old throat cancer was now 
leading a “normal life.” 

The Shrinking Lymphs: The Memo- 
rial doctors promptly scotched all rumors 
of cancer “cures” with either ACTH or 
cortisone. Their study sought to deter- 
mine whether the rate of growth of 
various types of malignant tissue would 
be altered by increasing the adrenal corti- 
cal function. Patients with malignant 
lymphoid tumors (lumps in the lymph 
glands) and enlarged spleens were se- 
lected for the investigation because earlier 
research had shown that doses of corti- 
sone caused shrinking of lymphoid tu- 
mors in mice. It was also thought that 
stimulation of the adrenal cortical func- 
tion with doses of ACTH might influence 
the course of malignant disease. 

At Memorial Hospital both clinical and 
metabolic studies were made on eight vic- 
tims of advanced cancer. Seven received 
ACTH; of these three had chronic lym- 
phatic leukemia (the most common form 
of this disease, marked by enlarged 
lymphatic glands and spleen), and one 
each had lymphosarcoma (cancer of the 
lymphatic glands), Hodgkin’s disease 
(progressive swelling of the lymphatic 
glands), cancer of the prostate, and can- 
cer of the breast. One patient with chron- 
ic lymphatic leukemia received cortisone. 
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of the enlarged lymph nodes and spleens 
during the use of the two hormones. Defi- 
nite improvement came three days after 
taking ACTH and six days after taking 
cortisone. Furthermore, two patients 
(with lymphatic leukemia and lympho- 
sarcoma) have shown no signs of re- 
growth of the abnormal masses within a 
period of ten weeks since ACTH was dis- 
continued, All patients enjoyed an in- 
creased sense of well-being during the 
first two weeks of the drugs and a better 
appetite during the first week. 

“In none of the patients studied has a 
complete clinical remission of the disease 
been obtained,” the doctors emphasized. 
It remains to be seen whether the gains 
made in shrinking the tumors can be pro- 
longed by further use of the hormones. 
But, they added, two patients with lym- 
phatic leukemia have shown a second 
good response to doses of ACTH and 
cortisone, indicating resistance to the 
drugs has not yet developed. 

In closing, Dr. Pearson cautioned his 
audience that even if treatment with the 
hormones should prove specifically effec- 
tive in cancer cases, there would still be 
the problem of scarcity. The amount of 
the hormones is so infinitesimal that only 
a few cases of any given type of cance! 
can be studied at a time. He thought 
neither ACTH nor cortisone would be 
produced in “adequate amounts” by any 
known process for “many years.” Mean- 
while, all cancer research must continue 
on an experimental level. 


Newsweek, November 7, 1949 
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Sx ponding 


MIDDLE SOUTH INDUSTRY 
attracts other industries 


A healthy cycle of industrial activity is de- 
veloping in THE MIDDLE SOUTH, where 
basic industrial expansion is creating opportuni- 
ties for related plants and services. This inter- 
dependent growth is one of the reasons why the 
number of industrial and commercial concerns in 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH increased from 1940 to 
1947 at a rate 13% greater than the U.S. average.* 


Supporting this pattern of industrial develop- 
ment are fundamental advantages which identify 
THE MIDDLE SOUTH—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi—as an area of economic unity. 
These combined factors include: a wealth of farm 
and forest raw resources, energy from natural 
gas, oil, coal and electric power, year ’round mild 
climate, interconnected transport facilities, space 
without crowding, a cooperative public attitude, 
and a strategic location on the trade routes con- 
necting midcontinental United States with world 
markets. 


In this combination of advantages, many in- 
dustries have found a basis for confidence in the 
future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. Like the in- 
dustries shown here, your plant could be among 
many growing in THE MIDDLE SOUTH. The 
public utility companies listed below will be glad 
to point out to you the area’s opportunities. 


*Information Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 








IN ARKANSAS—INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
COMPANY ’S textile division at Malvern was the 
forerunner of other International Shoe Company 
plants in Arkansas. This plant makes show-lin- 
ing fabric from cotton. he experience gained 
through this operation plus dependable labor, 
mild climate and accessibility to expanding mar- 
kets influenced International to locate five shoe 
factories in Arkansas. 





IN LOUISIANA—BOND CROWN AND CORK 
COMPANY, New se a subsidiary of Con- 
tinental Can Co. This plant, completed in 1947, 
supplies bottle caps to ttlers from a strategic 
location that has resulted in improved customer 
service, and made extensive potential domestic 
and foreign markets available. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—KNOX GLASS BOTTLE 
COMPANY, Jackson. Making bottles and con- 
tainers, this plant has grown extensively in recent 
years. Contributing to this expansion have been 
a market demand, low cost fuel and a favorable 
local attitude. 
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For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 


any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Miss. 

NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 
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RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Distributors in Principal Cities 











JAMAICA'S 
MOST FAMOUS 


RUMS 


THREE DAGGER 


10 YEARS OLD 
Light —Full-Bodied—Mellow 


DAGGER PUNCH BRAND 


Dark—Rich— Pungent 


wy TTP 





© Natural development under 
perfect conditions makes these 
the preferred rums for use in 
Punches, Hot Drinks, Cocktails 
and Puddings. 






THE LARGEST SELLING 
RUMS IN JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 
Made by J. Wray & Nephew, Ltd., Jamaica —oldest 
and largest rum house in the British West Indies 


Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Square, New York 3, N.Y, 
Importers since 1794 
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The Sound and the Fury 


It all got off to a quiet and innocent 
start about two years ago in Cincinnati 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 16, 1948). By last week 
seventeen cities had buses and streetcars 
with built-in FM radios giving forth 
canned music plus weather and commer- 
cial announcements. At that point the 
idea produced an outraged protest in 
Washington, D.C. It seems that quite a 
lot of Washingtonians don’t like any 
heigh-ho as off to work they go. At any 
rate the Public Utilities Commission had 
been so swamped by angry mail that it 
was forced last week into holding a pub- 
lic hearing. More than 300 persons, 
armed to the teeth with firm opinion pro 
or con, stormed the doors of the usually 
august PUC. The scene prompted UP 
columnist Frederick Othman to guess 
happily that he hadn’t seen “so many 
people so mad at each other since the 
Dempsey-Firpo fight.” 

Those opposed talked the most and 
the loudest. Some of their beefs: 
> “I am insulted ... Frash! Fur-coat ads. 
Men telling ladies to buy girdles. Bah!” 
> “I have always dearly loved Strauss 
waltzes, but by the time I got down to K 
Street, | was a wreck with bump, bump, 
bump ... I haven't wanted to listen to a 
Strauss waltz since.” 
> “If the privacy of the home is not to 
be violated by majority action, by what 
right does the Capital Transit Co. seek to 
invade the private chamber of the 
mind?” 
> “A dark plot against sanity.” 

But the mail had shown the public 
about evenly split, and those in - favor 
also had their say: 
> The music, said one woman of a man 
she knew, “has a soothing, relaxing effect 
on him after he worked all day.” 
> “Radio . . . cannot injure the health of 
any individual normal enough to be at 
large.” 
> “If there are objections . . . it is no 
doubt [from] the same individuals who 
went into a tizzy when we discarded 
cardboard tickets for. metal slugs 
who had the vapors when we discarded 
the old parallel-seat cars . . . and who 
predicted dire consequences for locking 
us in a steel container at both ends.” 

Whatever the PUC decided, at least 
two things were certain. Any decision 
was sure to be appealed in the courts. 
And inhabitants of other cities with 
transportation wired for sound showed 
signs of following the lead set by the dis- 
sonant riders of the national capital. 


° 99 6 ’ 
Toscanini’s ‘Jee-lee 

Don Gillis was 32 years old and only 
a year out of Texas in 1944 when NBC 
summoned him to New York to sit in the 
control room as staff producer for the 
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NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini’s own 
orchestra. Although Gillis was to work 
with the many leading composers who 
fill out the symphony’s year-round broad- 
casts (NBC, Saturday, 6:30-7:30 p.m. 
EST), it was the Maestro’s eight-week 
sessions each fall and spring which had 
him in awe. Of his first meeting with 
Toscanini, Gillis remembers: “I was just 
like a country boy who saw him for the 
first time. I met him in the dressing room 
and stood and gaped. I still do.” 

Last week, as Gillis began his sixth 
season with Toscanini, who was starting 
his thirteenth with the symphony, the 








Gillis: Music for the Maestro 


producer had the same duties: “To act 
as sort of a liaison officer between the au- 
dience at home and Toscanini . . . to get 
through the loudspeaker what the con- 
ductor wants.” But the young man whom 
the Maestro calls “Jee-lee” had come a 
long way as a musician. 

When Gillis started, his best claim to 
musical fame lay in the seven postgrad- 
uate years which he had spent conduct- 
ing the band of his alma mater, Texas 
Christian University. Now Gillis is a man 
who has worked with many of the world’s 
leading conductors and is himself a prom- 
ising composer who can boast of having 
had one of his works performed under 
Toscanini’s baton. 

*A Good Band’: Gillis was originally 
a trombonist with aspirations of being in 
“a good band like Paul Whiteman’s.” Dur- 
ing his TCU student days he grew more 
serious and started composing. Doubling 
in brass as a band leader and radio-sta- 
tion employe, he wrote a musical back- 
ground for “The Raven,” which prompted 
NBC to hire him as a member of its Chi- 
cago program staff. A year later the young 
man with the serious-looking spectacles 
and the unruly cowlick was hustled into 
New York and the symphony. His sudden 
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elevation, Gillis thinks—a little whimsi- 


cally—was brought about by NBC’s as- 
sumption that “here is somebody who has 
written music so he must know something 
about it. Let’s put him in the control 
room.” 

In Toscanini Gillis found a man thor- 
oughly versed in the ways of radio, quick 
to appreciate his demands and those of 
Charles Grey, the engineer who shares 
the responsibility for loyal transmission 
of the Maestro’s music. Once Toscanini, 
or any conductor, has selected his pro- 
gram, Gillis begins a long study of scores. 
He then has to set the stage, right down 
to the music stands, for the best pickup 
by the microphone. Except when a pro- 
gram involves singers or soloists, the mu- 
sic of the entire 100-piece symphony is 
picked up by one mike suspended some- 
where over the conductor’s head. 

Despite the reputed temperaments of 
conductors, Gillis-who speaks bits of 
French, Spanish, and Italian and “can 
say hurry” in any language—has never 
suffered slings of outrage. 

The Composer: It was thanks to the 
Maestro that Gillis, two years ago, first 
heard his work performed by the sym- 
phony. A composer with a sense of humor, 
Gillis had written a fourteen-minute work 
which, because of its brevity, he called 
Symphony 5%. Toscanini was amused at 
the title and conducted the work himself. 
A fortnight ago the symphony under 
Milton Katims played Gillis’s Symphony 
No. 8, and the Maestro already has agreed 
to conduct it himself some time. 


Preview 


For the week of Nov. 3-9. Times are 
EST and are subject to change: 


Radio 


Screen Guild Theater (NBC, Thurs- 
day, 9-9:30 p.m.). “A Letter to Three 
Wives” with Paul Douglas and Linda 
Darnell. 

Meet the Press (Mutual, Friday, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, 
Chinese ambassador, vs. the press. 

Fanny Brice Show (NBC, Tuesday, 
8:30-9 p.m.). Baby Snooks returns to be- 
devil her Daddy. 


Television 


Ford Theater (CBS, Friday, 9-10 
7: Judy Holliday in “She Loves Me 
Not.” 

Football (NBC, Saturday, 1:45 p.m.). 
Army vs. Fordham from West Point. 

Paul Whiteman Goodyear Revue 
(ABC, Sunday, 7-7:30 p.m.). Premiére 
of a new variety show with Charles 
Laughton as guest. 

Studio One (CBS, Monday, 10-11 
P.m.). Margaret Phillips in “The Hus- 
band,” an adaptation of the Natalie A. 
Scott novel. 
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Before you buy—look 


under 
the trucks 


TO SEE FAMOUS TIMKEN-DETROIT FEATURES 
like these for improving performance and cutting costs! 








The offset Hypoid pinion is ol ¥ POl rt 
bigger and stronger. Bear- 
ings are bigger. More teeth 
are in contact, reducing HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 
loading per unit of contact area. Torque-transmitting 


capacity is increased. Slower gear ratios are practical 
without loss of strength. Write for free picture booklet. 












FULL-CORNER HOUSINGS—Full-corner 
rectangular design at spring seats, and 
dense, compacted steel in corners, give 
these housings top strength and rigidity 
—minimum weight. Hot-forged (not 
cold-pressed), with welded-on cover. 





( >) 
What you get out of a truck 

depends on what's gone into it. 
Engineering. Materials. Work- 
manship. And—the axles that 
carry, move and stop the load! 
Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles 
with Hypoid Gearing speed 
schedules and cut maintenance A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
costs. Before you buy, look DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 

under the truck for Timken- 
Detroit Axles and Brakes! 














PLANTS AT: DETROIT, MICH. @ JACKSON, MICH. @ OSHKOSH, WIS. @ UTICA, N. Y. 
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Sand in the Gears 


The gadget in the Tufts College psy- 
chology laboratory was misbehaving. It 
was supposed to record only the move- 
ment of a girl’s eyeballs as she read a 
printed page, But now her gaze was fixed 
on the dot over an “i,” and the machine’s 
automatic pen was busy scribbling short 
bursts of wavy lines on a moving strip of 
paper. After checking the machine and 
finding nothing wrong, the scientists con- 
cluded that the sensitive electrodes were 
picking up brain waves that were slightly 
different from any which had ever been 
observed before. 

This week, after several months of 
concentrated study, Tufts psychologist 
John L. Kennedy disclosed that the newly 
isolated waves, which he called kappa 
waves, seem to be produced by conscious 
thought. Like the alpha waves picked up 
farther back on the head, they occur in 
groups of two or three to nearly 100. But 
alpha waves are generally detected only 
when the brain is “idling.” Kappas, on the 
other hand, are most common when the 
brain is plowing through a tough mental- 
arithmetic problem, trying to solve a geo- 
metric puzzle, or attempting to recall the 
names of the 48 states. 

Kennedy and his associates on one oc- 
casion harnessed their detecting instru- 
ment to an electrical oscillator so that 
kappas would produce a noise instead of 
jiggling a pen. They told a subject to 
“keep adding twenty-sevens orally.” With 
this setup they made a recording which 
caught the human brain whistling while 
it worked: “Twenty-seven. (Pause.) 
Tweet! Fifty-four. (Longer pause.) Tweet! 
Eighty-one.” 

From the nature of the problems that 
evoke kappa waves, Kennedy believes 
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that the waves are closely 
associated with memory. 
They may be a picture of 
what he calls “sand in the 
gears’—the groping df the 
mind that often causes speak- 
ers to say “uh.” 

Observing that kappas ap- 
pear to be more common on 
the left side of the head than 
on the right, he said that fu- 
ture work might throw light 
on left-handedness,  stutter- 
ing, and stammering. 


Stronger Concrete 


Although ‘concrete  with- 
stands high compression, it is 
so weak against pulling forces 
that for practical purposes en- 
gineers rate its tensile strength 
at zero. Thus concrete beams 
have always been reinforced 
with steel rods to keep them 
from sagging. and tearing 
apart in the middle. The rods 
stretch slightly and the con- 
crete cracks in places, but the steel holds 
the beams together. 

Over the past twenty years European 
engineers have been perfecting a modi- 
fication of reinforcing. The néw meth- 
od, known as prestressing, uses tautly 
stretched wires of high-tension steel in- 
stead of mild-steel rods. Locked firmly to 
the ends of the beam, the wires compress 
the concrete and thereby neutralize the 
tearing forces. 

Last week some 500 American engi- 
neers got their first glimpse of a pre- 
stressed concrete beam when a 160-foot 
girder for the new Walnut Lane bridge 
in Philadelphia was tested. The demon- 
stration was supervised by Prof. Gustave 





Kennedy serutinizes kappa waves while associate listens to a brain 
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New girder: Steel clamps keep wires taut 


Magnel of the University of Ghent, Bel- 
gium, who has engineered prestressed 
concrete bridges, factories, and other 
structures in France, England, and the 
Netherlands as well as in his own coun- 
try. His girder passed the test with flying 
colors. Burdened with ten times the work- 
ing load specified by Philadelphia city 
engineers, it bent and developed a few 
cracks, but it did not fail. 

Economies: The Preload companies 
of New York, which collaborated in de- 
signing the bridge and which will cast 
and prestress the girders, point proudly 
to the savings made possible by the new 
method. As originally designed in re- 
inforced concrete, the structure would 
have cost more than $1,000,000. But the 
final plan can be executed in prestressed 
concrete for about $700,000. Also, pre- 
stressed girders are slimmer and more 
graceful looking than reinforced beams 
of the same strength. (Prestressing takes 
on the average only 20 per cent as much 
steel and 40 to 50 per cent as much 
concrete. ) 

Nevertheless, some _ engineers _ still 
doubt whether prestressed beams will be 
widely used in America for at least a gen- 
eration. In Europe, where materials are 
relatively scarce but labor is cheap, pre- 
stressed concrete has proved economical. 
In America, however, the high cost of 
labor dominates engineering design and 
practice. Engineers generally prefer to 
waste material rather than devote such 
extra care and workmanship as are neces- 
sary to make prestressed beams. 

In the United States advocates of the 
prestressing method are hard at work 
streamlining their production techniques. 
They are positive that their way of build- 
ing can already compete with reinforced 
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Buys Cabinets And Compressors 
For Michigan Ice Cream Plant 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Quality ice cream requires quality equip- 
ment—that’s why we use Frigidaire Ice 
Cream Cabinets and Compressors,” says 
C. Wesley Ebling, owner of Wesley’s Gold 
Medal Ice Cream Co., 8920 Lyndon, De- 
troit, Mich. “Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets 
are sturdy and good-looking —easy to keep 
spick-and-span. They're wonderful salesmen 
for our product —give us years of reliable, 
trouble-free service. And for efficient, de- 
pendable operation, you can’t beat a Frigid- 
aire Compressor.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
au conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 





aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


lee Cream Cabinet 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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concrete and steel for a wide variety of 
jobs, and furthermore that it will be- 
come cheaper and cheaper as labor-con- 
scious American engineers modify tedi- 
ous European procedure. 

Proponents and opponents of pre- 
stressed concrete beams agree on one 
point: The method has a brilliant future 
in America as the cost of steel and con- 
crete increases. 


Hunt for Words 


In the course of any day millions of 
words are radioed between pilots and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
ground control towers and control sta- 
tions. Aware that a clear and immediate 
understanding of them could mean the 
difference between a safe, uneventful 
flight and an air disaster, the CAA is tak- 
ing steps to revamp the air-communica- 
tions vocabulary. 

Under the direction of Malcolm Mc- 
Cormick, 41-year-old psychologist, re- 
cordings from 150 towers throughout the 
United States are being studied to deter- 
mine the 1,000 words most frequently 
used. This week McCormick estimated 
that after nine months he was halfway 
through the job. 

Understandability: Wartime _re- 
search revealed how greatly words vary 
in understandability. For instance, “por- 
cupine,” “whippoorwill,” and “wood- 
pecker” are understood at once by more 
than 90 per cent of a group of average 
listeners. On the other hand, “thrush” and 
“goose” have an understandability rating 
of only 15 to 20 per cent, and “James” is 
unmistakable only 5 to 10 per cent of 
the time. 

Thus McCormick did not have to start 
from scratch. But as his work shapes up 





now, it seems that only about 100 of the 
most commonly used air-communications 
words have previously been rated for 
intelligibility. He and his associates will 
have to evaluate the rest. 

The next step will be to find substi- 
tutes for any commonly used words that 
score low on understandability. Finally 
these substitutes will be introduced into 
the CAA manuals which dictate com- 
munications language. This promises to 
bring a storm of protests from many old- 
timers who will naturally resist all at- 
tempts to change their esoteric private 
language. 


Lost City 


At the time of the Crusades, Pesha- 
warun, a city of perhaps 100,000 people 
(which would be twice as many as lived 
in London at that time), straddled a 
teeming trade route between India and 
the Tartar Empire of South Central Asia. 
Last week the discovery of the skeleton 
of this once great metropolis, which dated 
back to Alexander the Great, was an- 
nounced by three anthropologists who 
had penetrated the scorching, wind-swept 
deserts of Southwestern Afghanistan. 

Although native guides had refused to 
lead them to the supposedly haunted 
ruins, Walter A. Fairservis, Louis Dupree, 
and Henry W. Hart, first U. S. archeolog- 
ical expedition to the country, found the 
city in their jeep. From a study of the sur- 
rounding terrain, they concluded tenta- 
tively that it had been abandoned at least 
six centuries ago because the Helmand 
River shifted its course and left Pesha- 
warunians without water. The American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, 
which sponsored the expedition, hopes to 
send a larger group next year. 
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Skeleton in the desert: Ruins of a medieval Peshawarun 
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Joybells Every Week 


One of America’s best-read newspapers 
is an old national weekly called Grit. Yet 
it is as much a stranger to the bulging 
Times Square newsstands as a rooster’s 
crow. A chatty, shirt-sleeved homebody 
of a paper, it has never in its 66 years 
cocked a covetous eye on big-city circu- 
lation. Two-thirds 
of the 665,000 fam- 
ilies who read it 
live in villages of 
less than 1,000 pop- 
ulation. 

Grit was raised on 
a piano, a marble- 
topped bedroom 
suite, and a silk 
dress. Those were 
the giveaway prizes 
that publisher Diet- 
rick Lamade (pro- 
nounced Lom/’-a-dee) used in 1885 to 
prop up his shaky new sheet. Lamade, a 
canny young German immigrant, had 
bought the Williamsport, Pa., paper the 
year before, when it was just fifteen 
months old. 

His lottery worked. In a few months 
he tripled circulation, and Grit’s front- 
page logotype—two chubby cherubs tug- 
of-warring with a banner emblazoned 
“Grit”—became familiar in more and more 
hamlets. The Lamade formula was as 
folksily simple as a church supper: crack- 
er-barrel features, plenty of pictures, fast- 
moving fiction (mostly Westerns), and 
the news boiled down and peppered to 
small-town taste. An army of anxious kids 
was recruited to peddle the newspaper 
from house to house (still the chief way 
the weekly is sold). 

Shadow of the Past: By clipping 
costs (he treated employes well but for- 
bade cigarette smoking in the newsroom), 
Lamade put Grit in a prospering position 
unique among national publications: it 
makes money not only from advertising 
but also from circulation. When “Old 
D.L.” died, at 79, in 1938—leaving the 
paper to his sons—Grit was read in every 
state, in 16,000 villages. 

But Lamade’s shadow is cast as in- 
delibly over Grit today as it was a decade 
ago. Framed on a newsroom wall is his 
admonition: “Let us do nothing that will 
encourage fear, worry, temptation, or 
other forms of weakness. Let us make 
every issue of Grit ring the joybells of 
life.” 

Grit carefully rings life’s joybells by 
Playing up cheery, rather than sordid 
news. Sin and sensation are taboo, and 
divorcees rarely appear in its fiction. And 
the paper’s story-section heroines do not 
smoke or drink. Its only editorial-page 
columnists are a retired minister and a 
Ormer minister. Human-interest and in- 
spirational articles are featured. Its edi- 
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torial policy leans toward Republican 
principles. It trumpets loudly for “Amer- 
icanism” and against “statism.” 

This week a new Grit editor, its 
seventh, took over the joybell ringing. He 
is Kenneth Dean Rhone, 42, a slight, in- 
tent Michigan University graduate who- 
like his. retiring predecessor, Howard 
Rothrock Davis—is a longtime (eighteen 
years) Grit man. Williamsport-born, 
Kenny Rhone attended grammar school 
across the street from Grit’s office and 
once lived next door. He first worked 
(summers while in school) on the local 
daily Sun. As a cub he covered a gory 
murder and a church picnic in one day. 

At Grit Rhone -went up through the 
ranks. So did Davis, a onetime lumber 
scaler who began, 44 years ago, as a $5- 
a-week reporter. Davis even served six 
months ‘as a women’s editor. Retired, he 
will devote more time to the Elks; he is 
a Grand Lodge trustee. Named manag- 
ing editor in the shift was David Geesey, 


once a Philadelphia Public Ledger rewrite 
man, on Grit since 1929. 

But Grit’s format and formula still will 
be that of Dietrick Lamade. “We know 
our small-town people,” Kenny Rhone 
said. “We know what they want to read.” 


Ebony’s Johnson 


Out next week, the 100-page Decem- 
ber issue of Ebony will be the fattest in 
its, or surely any other Negro magazine’s, 
history. The rocketlike rise of the four- 
year-old, smartly slick picture monthly 
(circulation, 339,000) has set a mark 
in Negro journalism. Yet it was a success 
heaped by its publisher, John Johnson, 
upon another success: the Negro Digest. 

Shoestring Start: A tall, athletic 31- 
year-old from Arkansas City, Ark., John 
H. (for Harold) Johnson was editing a 
house organ for a Chicago insurance com- 
pany when—on reportedly only $500— 
he started the Negro Digest in 1942. As 
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Publisher Johnson: Two magazines came from $500 and a cubbyhole 
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part of his earlier editing chores he had 
scanned periodicals for stories about 
Negroes, and finally it struck him that 
such articles could be crammed into a 
pocket-sized monthly. 

With Brooklyn-born Ben Burns, then a 
Chicago Defender man and now his 
executive editor (and only white staff 
member), Johnson sent the first month’s 
copy to the same printer who turned out 
his house organ. Assuming it was insur- 
ance-company material, the printer gave 
him credit. Otherwise the shoestring 
Digest might never have been born. Its 
headquarters was a lawbook-lined cubby- 
hole in a lawyer’s office: But the maga- 
zine (present circulation, 100,000) quickly 
caught on. Perhaps its best early effort 
was a series, “If I Were a Negro.” Among 
the contributors: Eleanor Roosevelt. 

From the Negro Digest’s pyramiding 
profits, Johnson, whose family still owns 
the company lock, stock, and circulation 
lists, branched out in October 1945 with 
Ebony. Its first press run was 50,000. 
Styled after Look and Life, with empha- 
sis on Negro accomplishments—and _ not 
a few brown beauties—Ebony missed no 
tricks. It mulled over miscegenation, 
profiled the “ten richest Negroes,” and 
ran “My Secret Talks With F.D.R.,” by 
Mary McLeod Bethune, “The First Lady 
of Negro America.” Its tone, though, was 
usually calm, almost always practical. 

Last April Ebony and the Negro 
Digest (one staff edits both) moved into 
a remodeled South Michigan Avenue art 
gallery, complete with an employes’ din- 
ing room (lunch, 48 cents) where the 
staff, including Johnson, takes turns on 
KP. The publisher's mammoth private 
office, where he sits behind an oversized 
desk, is trimmed in blond mahogany. 
Décor in the roomy, three-floor building 
is sleekly modern. 

Ebony’s ad-packed December issue is 
typical, and typically smartly edited. The 
cover story: “Famous Negroes Who Mar- 
ried Whites”* with pro-and-con editorials 
on interracial matrimony. An editor’s col- 
umn announces that novelist Richard 
Wright will be the magazine’s Paris cor- 
respondent. 


Printers’ Conditions 


On an August day in 1947, the day be- 
fore the Taft-Hartley Act took effect, the 
powerful AFL International Typographi- 
cal Union decided that, instead of signing 
new contracts with publishers, it merely 
would post “conditions of employment.” 
One “condition”: No ITU member would 
work beside a nonunion printer. Last week 
the National Labor Relations Board ruled 
that a closed shop by any other name is 
still a closed shop. It found the ITU 
guilty of violating T-H. 





*Some who did: Former NAACP secretary Walter 
White, Katherine Dunham, Richard Wright, Pau! 
Robeson Jr. 
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Benson: His death was an enigma 


Lost at Sea: StuART BENsON, 72, inter- 
nationally known American sculptor, ex- 
art editor of Collier's and a hero of two 
world wars, vanished at sea from the 
Polish liner Sobieski en route to New 
York. Benson had been in ill health for 
several years. 


Resigning: Rocer N. BALpwin, 65, ex- 
ecutive head of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union since its formation in 1920, 
announced that he would quit Jan. 1 to 
devote his time to international work for 
civil rights. 


Unfathered: Eight months after a spe- 
cial sessions court declared that Metro- 
politan tenor Ferruccio TAGLIAVINI was 
the father of a girl born to Mary Puit- 
LIPS, a music student (NEWSWEEK, March 
14), the appellate division of the New 
York State Supreme Court reversed the 
ruling, on Oct. 31. 


Separated: When stage and screen 
comedian Pxit Sitvers, 37 (“High But- 
ton Shoes”), and his wife, Jo-Carro_i 
DENNISON, 25, “Miss America of 1942,” 
parted in Hollywood, Oct. 24, she rented 
a “bachelor apartment.” Silvers took the 
family dog and went to live with his 
mother-in-law, “who understands me 
better than anyone else in the world.” 


Divorced: Britt VEECK, 35, president 
of the Cleveland Indians, and ELEANor 
RaYMOND VEECK, former circus eques- 
trian; in Tucson, Ariz., Oct. 29, after 
fourteen years of marriage, three chil- 
dren. Veeck said he would marry Mary 
FRANCES ACKERMAN, 28, press agent for 
“Ice Capades.” 


Disaster: On Oct. 28, a Paris-to-New 
York Air France Constellation carrying 
48 persons (eleven Americans) crashed 
and burned on a mountain peak in the 
Azores near Santa Maria, killing all 
aboard. Among the dead were MARCEL 
Crrpan, 33, former world’s middleweight 
champion; and Guinetre Neveu, 30, 
noted French violinist. 
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Where in the world... 





1 ...do natives navigate a 20-mile- 
wide river in decorated canoes? 





3 ...was a small shaggy pony long known 
as the “country's transportation"? 
2....do distinguished citizens travel , , 
in howdahs atop elephants? 
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4...are carts with 8-foot wheels 
used when rains turn roads to mud? 


ke countries represented here—and most other 
countries—are as near as your telephone. Actually, you 
can reach 96% of the world’s telephones without leaving 
your home or office! Just say to your Long Distance opera- 
tor: “I want to make an overseas call” — and, with surprising 
swiftness — your voice will be sent abroad! 


If you have friends abroad, visit them tonight... if 
you have a business problem overseas, settle it now... 
personally, by telephone. 
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Sheep are to all the Disches what the theater is to the Barry- 
mores, says author J. C. Furnas. 10-year-old Butch is already 
as good on the range or in the show ring as many a full- 
grown sheepman, keeps breeding records as well as his father. 





‘’ 


No wonder Ben Disch gives 
expert attention to each sheep 
in his flock of 300 Southdowns 
and Shropshires. Fine Disch 
breeding stock is worth hun- 
dreds of dollars a head. Ben 
also finishes several hundred 
Western lambs for market. 
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This Farm Family 


Shines in Show Business 


5 E Disches are the kind of people who would probably 
sparkle in anything they tried. They shine in the sheep busi- 
ness simply because they would rather raise woolies than do 
anything else, and because they have the stuff of which cham- 
pions are made. 

Ben Disch tripled the business of a feed mill he once owned. 
But he wanted to be a farmer, so he took his family into sheep- 
raising —and all the Disches have become sheep experts with a 
seldom matched performance. 

Last year, for example, Disch lambs took three grand cham- 
pionships and many other awards at the International Live- 
stock Show. Disch children have cut a wide swath through 
local and state 4-H competitions. Every year classes of college 





agricultural students are taken to the Disch farm to see super- 
lative sheep and models of sheep handling. 


You can also measure their success by material yardsticks, 


They started out with a $31,000 debt, today have $35,000 in 


free and clear land alone. Their farm and home are equipped 
with modern conveniences, from fluorescent lighting in the 
dining room to a push-button silo unloader in the barnyard. 
But more important to them, the Disches are enjoying the 
deepdown satisfaction of outstanding skill in sheep raising— 
and “the independence of farming” that nothing else could 














The bell peqole tu The Coane, 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 


| Showing sheep, winning championships, selling stock of top quality has brought to the Disches—Country Gentleman 


| readers of Wisconsin — national fame, prosperity, and a way of life they wouldn’t change for anything else. 


give them. Their inspiring story will be read by ali their 
Country Gentleman “neighbors” in the November issue. 


Superior editorial help has brought Country Gentleman the 
preference of The Best People in the Country. Of those reading 
two or more leading farm magazines, Country Gentleman is pre- 


ferred by nearly 2 to 1 over Magazine A, more than 2 to 1 over 


Magazine B, more than 6 to 1 over Magazine C! 





Full partner to her husband, Emma Disch keeps the farm account 
books, helps with the 24-hour watch over ewes at lambing time. In 
addition to running the household, she also finds time for an active 
part in community affairs. 






















In over half of all U. S. counties, 
Country Gentleman circulation ex- 
ceeds that of the biggest weekly and 
biggest women’s magazine. 





THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





29 to ’49—New Era for Wall Street 


The middle-aged men of Wall Street 
turned the pages of their desk calendars 
slowly last week, with a touch of nos- 
talgia. It was just twenty years since the 
great stock-market crash. That event had 
knocked their bright young world clean 
off its axis. Somehow it had never spun 
right since. 

The memory was as clear as yesterday. 
On Thursday, Oct, 24, 1929, stocks sud- 
denly started dropping—as much as 10 
points at a clip. The scene was vivid: 
An avalanche of selling, 12,895,000 
shares in a single day . . . Stunned crowds 
around tickers in brokerage offices across 
the country . . . Others huddled numbly 
on Broad Street in front of the New York 
Stock Exchange . . . On the floor of the 
exchange—chaos, 

And on Tuesday, Oct. 29, another 
maelstrom Sales of 16,410,000 
shares, a record never equaled before or 
since . . . Among speculators, heart at- 
tacks and suicides, 

Bankers tried to brace the market. 
John D. Rockefeller bid $50 a share for 
1,000,000 shares of Standard Oil. Presi- 
dent Hoover tried to reassure the public. 
It was futile. Thomas W, Lamont, Mor- 
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gan partner, told the stock-exchange gov- 
ernors: “There is no man nor group of 
men who can buy all the stock that the 
American public can sell.” 

On Nov. 13 the rout ended in a new 
low for the year. In less than three weeks 
security values had tumbled $23,000,- 
000,000. 

Promising but unsuccessful efforts at 
recovery followed. Then the nation 
sagged inexorably into the economic dol- 
drums. Securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange on Sept. 1, 1929, had 
a market value of $90,000,000,000. On 
July 1, 1932, they were worth $15,600,- 
000,000. Thousands of investors had been 
wiped out. And the economic backlash 
had left 14,000,000 unemployed. 

Dizzy Era: Looking back, it seemed 
unbelievable—not the crash but the boom 
which preceded it. How had otherwise 
sane men—respected today and twenty 
years ago for their sound business judg- 
ment—gone completely astray? 

Only those who had lived through it 
could possibly understand. Last week a 
venerable security analyst recalled: “If 
you told people to be cautious, you were 
made so wrong by the facts a year later 
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Twenty years ago: Screaming headlines, numbed crowds in Wall Street 
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that you began to doubt your own judg- 
ment. In the ’20s both business and 
America seemed to have hit the eternal 
uptrend which could be projected into 
the indefinite future.” 

There were profits in Wall Street in 
the ’20s—fantastic profits—-even for rank 
outsiders. Stocks always seemed to go up. 
never to drop. And you could buy them 
for as little as 10 to 30 per cent down in 
cash. Some people doubled their money 
in a week. If you picked the right stocks, 
it was a dizzy ride to riches. 

If a man had put $1,000 into Radio 
Corp. common stock on a 10 per cent 
cash margin basis in 1926, his investment 
in 1929 would have been worth $179,- 
000. And if he had used his gains fre- 
quently to increase his holdings, he would 
have been a millionaire. Such lure was 
irresistible. Whenever a stock began to 
move, people plunged in and sent it 
kiting even higher. Auburn Auto (re- 
member the name?) went from 31 to 514. 

Securities sold regardless of merit. To 
profit from the demand for paper certifi- 
cates, Wall Street manufactured invest- 
ment trusts and piled holding company on 
holding company. Bankers toured the 
world begging foreign governments to let 
them sell their securities in the U.S. 
market, 

Reform: The crash brought govern- 
ment investigation, the Pecora search- 
light which swept into the back rooms 
and dark corners of the financial dis- 
trict. And the investigation brought new 
laws and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, a watchdog for the nation’s 
financial markets. 

The changes since then have been so 
great as to represent a new era. The sale 
of new securities is no longer a game of 
blindman’s buff for the investor and a 
gravy train for insiders. The facts about 
the company and the securities are now 
fully set forth in a prospectus. And the 
SEC has its own ideas about what terms 
are fair to stockholders. 

Manipulators can no longer form pools 
to send the price of a stock soaring. The 
faintest sign of such activity brings audi- 
tors pouncing from the stock exchange 
and the SEC. Neither can bear raiders 
drive a price down by selling short at 
progressively lower prices. 

The nation’s greatest banks no longer 
accept deposits with one hand and sell 
securities of doubtful value with the 
other. The commercial-banking business 
has been cleanly severed from the busi- 
ness of selling securities. 

The Federal Reserve Board now has a 
firm hand on the use of credit to buy se- 
curities. Margin requirements for buying 
securities are 50 per cent cash (recently 
reduced from 75 per cent) and subject 
to increase at any time the FRB deems 
desirable. Few securities are owned on 
credit. Brokers’ loans against securities 
last week totaled only $450,000,000, com- 
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Fiving at high altitudes and sonic-range speeds, jet 
planes generate terrific heat in their cabins. For pilot 
and crew comfort, AiResearch has developed high speed 
refrigeration turbines which convert high pressure, 
high temperature air bled from’ the jet engines into 
cool air to cool cabin interiors. 

To deliver maximum efficiency, such turbines must 
operate in exact ratio to the pressure and volume of air 
bled off jet engines. Therefore, in order to test refrigera- 
tion turbines before installation, it was necessary for 
AiResearch to create a laboratory that simulates the 
actual operating conditions of jet engines. 

This unusual laboratory produces exact air bleed-off 
conditions created by six of the newest type jet engines. 






AiResearch 


BIViSiON DE 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Here AiResearch compressors and furnaces manufac- 
ture compressed air from 100°F to 1000°F at 100 psi. 
Special control valves regulate temperature within 1°F 
and pressure within 2/10 in. Hg. This is another exam- 
ple of AiResearch’s ability to exceed in the laboratory 
the most exacting and critical conditions of flight. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers 
invite your toughest problems involving high 
speed wheels. Specialized design and manufac- 
turing experience is also available in creating 


compact turbines and compressors; actuators 
with high speed rotors; air, gas and fluid heat 
exchangers; air pressure, temperature and other 
automatic controls. 


>> b> & An inquiry on your company 
letterhead will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





Compare these features... and your 
logical vacation choice will be the in- 
comparable Sun Valley! 


Eight electrically- powered chair ski 
lifts—providing a wider variety of con- 
centrated skiing than any other area in 
the world. The internationally known 
ski school, with Ofto Lang, Executive 
Directorand John Litchfield, Head Instruc- 
tor. Two outdoor warm water swim- 
ming pools. Ice skating on two smooth, 
natural rinks. Dancing and evening enter- 
tainment... all in the healthful, scenic 
setting of Idaho’s Sawtooth Mountains, 


Rates from $6.00 single. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 


and information, write or wire W. P. Rogers, 
Gen’! Magr., Sun Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific 
Railroad, Room 1395, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see 
any local travel agent. 
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pared with nearly $7,000,000,000 in 
1929. 

The naive speculator can still lose his 
shirt in Wall Street, but at least he is as- 
sured of a fair run for his money. 

The die-hards had fought the changes 
one by one, yet last week Wall Street 
seemed amazingly well adjusted to the 
new order. The Street still had its share 
of predatory characters whose wits were 
honed to razor sharpness and whose con- 
cept of public responsibility was corre- 





dedicated to the service of the investor. 
Like purified burlesque, it no longer 
packs in the customers. There is not 
enough business to go around. And lack 
of trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change concerns more than Wall Street. 
Trading in stocks is also an index of the 
country’s attitude toward taking risks—its 
willingness to gamble on its own future. 

Many concede that the lack of interest 
in stocks is still a reaction—twenty years 
later—to the catastrophe of 1929. “As a 


International Photos 


Rockefeller couldn’t stop it; neither could Lamont 


spondingly narrow. But the financial dis- 
trict as a whole had long since accepted 
the changes as inevitable—even good. Its 
code of ethics—which always involved 
the strictest observance of financial obli- 
gations—had been perceptibly enlarged 
to include a new sense of obligation to 
the public as well. 

Change: The old Wall Street—the 
softest touch for insiders that ever ex- 
isted in American business—is no more. 
The investment bankers are suffering 
from a rash of unheard-of competition. 
Prime corporate-bond issues which they 
once handled at a 3- or 4-point spread 
now carry only 4- to 1-point margin, de- 
pending on whether the issue is bid for 
competitively or privately negotiated. 
And the bankers—at the urging of law- 
yers trying to protect them against cur- 
rent antitrust proceedings—are even talk- 
ing to one another’s traditional customers. 
In the old days it just wasn’t done. 

Most stock brokers have long since 
given up waiting for a resurgence of 
trading volume to fatten anemic commis- 
sions. They have turned elsewhere to 
scrape up an extra dollar—commodities, 
underwriting, dealing in securities, tak- 
ing positions in the market, arbitrage in 
reorganization securities, and _ selling 
mutual funds 

There is only one trouble with Wall 
Street since it has become purified and 


nation, we have become too concerned 
with security,” said a banker last week. 
“It’s partly a mental attitude. If the in- 
surance companies put, say, 10 per cent 
of their funds into common stocks and 
the mutual investment funds put 10 pe: 
cent of their funds into entirely new en 
terprises, it would set a powerful exam- 
ple. Today everyone is trying to be over 
conservative. No one is interested in tak- 
ing risks that must be taken for the sake 
of progress.” 

But there are other factors, too. The 
big increase in taxes on higher-incom« 
brackets has numbed the incentive to take 
risks. Investing has become too much of 
a heads-you-win-tails-I-lose contest with 
the tax collector. 

Shift: There has also been a shift in 
the sources of investment capital + hich 
Wall Street has only recently begun io 
appreciate. In 1929 there were 374,000 
people reporting incomes of $10,000 01 
more. In 1945 there were double that 
number in the $10,000-and-up_ bracket. 
But their average income after taxes was 
less than half as great as in 1929. The 
man who made $100,000 in 1929 had 
$85,200 left to spend or invest after taxes. 
In 1946 the man who made $100,000 had 
$37,700 left. 

‘ Wall Street brokers currently are striv- 
ing to reach new scattered, smaller sources 
of investment. Roughly twenty firms ran 
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OFFICE MANAGER 2 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 



















Whether your figure work is heavy or comparatively light, there’s a Marchant Figure- 
master to do your job and at a cost within your business budget. The Fully 
Automatic model is designed for heavy-volume operation. Where the work 
is lighter, the low-cost Semi-Automatic model will do the job. Both models are 
available in 10 or 8 column capacities. Both have all the 18 principal new 
features of the Figuremaster line, including automatic point-off in division, 
indicated either as a decimal or percentage . . . “phantom touch” key action 
for almost effortless operation . . . 40% greater dial visibility for 
easy reading. These achievements, together with Marchant’s traditional 
supremacy in simplicity, silent speed and accuracy control, establish 
the Figuremasters as the world’s foremost calculators. 


FIGURE FASTER WEHTH A 


MARCHANT whemtbes 


AMPRICA’S FIRST CALCULATOR 


Figuremasters will do your calculating faster 


and cheaper. The Marchant Man in your . SD MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 

phone book is ready to prove this by a ra —< Oakland 8, California N11 
demonstration on your own work. No __ a Please send me free information about the new Figuremasters 
obligation, of course. Calli him coday / I am interested in the Fully Automatic 0 the Semi-Automatic 0 





' Name 
or mail the coupon to : wn 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, : Address ae woe 
Oakland 8, California 














F YOU'RE hemmed in by high costs and 
pi nether production, chances are 
there’s an easy way out for you—the 
two-way escape afforded by oxy-acety- 
lene flame-cutting and electric arc-weld- 
ing. More and more manufacturers are 
finding this modern miracle production 
team beats delay and costliness every time. 


Substantial savings in hours and mate- 
rials, reduced capital investment and a 
new manufacturing freedoma re among the 
advantages reported by companies whose 
products range from children’s toys and 
household appliances to locomotives, 
ships and heavy industrial machines. 


‘ 


Components—cut swiftly and economi- 
cally from stock plates with oxy-acetylene 
torches—are joined rapidly and easily 
into assemblies by modern, perfected arc- 
welding. The result is a product that’s 
stronger, lighter, better and better-looking. 


Why not investigate the NCG tools 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


AOI 


\ 


that are ready to go to work for you right 
away? They’re time-tested, performance- 
proved tools, such as NCG Flame-Cut- 
ting Machines and Special Cutting Proc- 
esses, Torchweld and Rego Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting and Welding Apparatus and, 
of course, NCG’s complete companion 
line for electric arc welding. Further, 
NCG has 73 manufacturing plants and 
hundreds of authorized dealers and ware- 
houses to provide a vast coast-to-coast 
network of service and supply . . . for you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Copr. 1949, National Cylinder Gas Co. 





















courses in various cities to educate new 
investors. Others have even taken displays 
at county fairs. Some are trying radio. 

But there is a $64 question to which 
few brokers have yet found the answer: 
How can you afford to go out and look for 
new business on a 1 per cent commission, 
the average cut on stock-exchange trans- 
actions? 

Over on the curb exchange, President 
Francis Adams Truslow was _ frankly 
questioning whether the securities busi- 
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Truslow says rates are too low 


ness was suffering from suicide rather 
than murder. “It may well be,” he ob- 
served, “that our rate structure is obso- 
lete and that . . . we are denying to our 
business the funds which it needs to 
reach the scattered sources of investment 
it must now reach.” You could handle the 
mechanics of purchases and sales on 
1 per cent, but how could you afford to 
go out and interest new people with a 
modest nest egg to invest? Could any 
commodity be merchandised—aggressive- 
ly sold—on a 1 per cent margin? 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, the giant brokerage house with 98 
offices in 96 cities, believes it can be done. 
It is conducting investment courses, mass- 
producing excellent investment pam- 
phlets, and advertising aggressively. As 
a result, it is pulling a steady stream of 
new clients into its offices. But there are 
many who question just how profitable 
some of these new smaller accounts really 
are. Besides, few are in a position to copy 
the Merrill Lynch chain-store operation 
successfully. 


Significance 


Among the changes of twenty years, 
it is noteworthy that the fastest growing 
phenomena in the securities business to- 
day are the mutual investment funds, 
and their shares carry a 7% to 8% per 
cent selling commission. It is significant, 
too, that the stock-exchange firms, who 
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at first ignored the mutual-fund field, 
are hastily jumping in. One brokerage 
house has a force of 200 men selling 
mutual funds exclusively and is busy 
training more. It is the one security 
which a salesman can sell day after day 
and which he can afford to go out and 
explain to the man with moderate sav- 
ings. 

From $450,000,000 at the end of 1940 
assets of mutual investment funds had | 
grown to $1,755,160,000 on Sept. 30, | 
1949. In the third quarter of 1949, ac- 
cording to the National Association of 
Investment Companies, sales of new 
shares exceeded redemptions by $78,- 
000,000, compared with $60,000,000 in | 
the second quarter and $33,000,000 in 
the same quarter a year ago. 

The mutual fund is a small man’s in- | 
vestment medium, a big investment pool 
in which he owns a share. The average | 
holding of the more than 800,000 mutual- | 
fund shareholders is.only slightly more | 
than $2,000. And it is well suited to meet 
the small investor’s needs. It offers him 
diversified risk, professional supervision 
of his funds, and redemption in cash any 
day he desires. “The trouble with Wall 
Street,” 





commented one broker, “is that | 


it has pretended to give the little man | 
service when it actually couldn’t afford | 


to. This is the first time we are really; 


making sense in taking an idea to the 
people.” 

Some of the big brokerage houses, still 
unconverted to the mutual-fund idea, 
condemn the sales charge as too heavy. 
But it is heavy only in comparison with 
the average 1 per cent on stock-exchange 
trading. It is far less than the 12% per 
cent selling load on life insurance. And, 
ask the mutual-fund sponsors, what kind 
of investment guidance can a broker give 
to the little man for 1 per cent of his 
$2,000? The best the broker can do is 
take his money, buy him some securities, 
and forget iim. 

Will mutual funds once more link Wall 
Street with Main Street? Their proponents 
firmly believe they will, pointing out that 
sales of mutual-fund shares are already 
accounting for 25 to 30 per cent of the 
new capital coming into the investment 
market, They have at least added some- 
thing which has been missing from Wall 
Street for a long time: an adequate in- 
centive to go out and interest people in 
investing in industry. 

And this time the come-on is not the 
hope for a gaudy, undeserved profit. The 
investor can still make an unsuitable 
choice in mutual funds, but, for the most 
part, these are a sober, conservative in- 
vestment. Trading in such may not be as 
much fun, but there is less danger of a 
hangover. 

It is a good time for Wall Street to 
think of such things as hangovers, For 


the problem is to stimulate the securities | 


business, not to overstimulate it. The 








for S\ 
that stiff, 
tired arm, 
hip and leg 


hsorbine dr 


@ That’s right, clock it! Next time tired foot 
muscles shout with pain... look at your watch! 


Then rub those burning, aching feet with 
cooling, invigorating Absorbine Jr. and feel 
how the pain fairly foats away. When you 
look at the clock again, chances are you'll 
be surprised how quickly Absorbine Jr. has 
brought those weary feet refreshing relief! 


That’s because Absorbine Jr. has two bene- 
ficial actions. 





First, it cools and soothes those sore places 
on application. 


Second, it counters the irritation that causes 
pain with a grand muscle-relaxing effect that 
helps make you feel good all over. Get 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore... $1.25 a bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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“Don’t go in there, Mac. He doesn’t 
put bitters in his Manhattans!” 


AyCOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 





CORRECTION 


In an advertisement in Newsweek of Sep- 
tember 19, 1949, the Kaywoodie Pipe which 
was illustrated was erroneously described 
as ‘‘Super-Grain."’ The Kaywoodie Pipe pic- 
tured was not a Super-Grain, but a ‘‘Drink- 
less’’ Kaywoodie, and its price is $3.50 as 
stated in the advertisement. Super-Grain 
Kaywoudie Pipes, of better quality, are $5. 
There has been no change in prices of Kay- 
woodie Pipes which are ‘‘Drinkless"’ $3.50, 
Super-Grain $5., Relief-Grain $7.50, Flame- 
Grain $10., Silhouette $10., Meerschaum- 
Inlaid $12.50. Connoisseur $15., Ninety- 
Fiver $20. and Centennial $25. A.D.P. 











YOU'LL NEVER HAVE 
BUT ONE HEAD OF HAIR 


“Will You Give 3 Minutes a Day 
To Take Care of It? 


Take advantage of this opportunity to learn 

more about the new electric-automatic Vita- 

brush chat turns 20 minutes of tedious, tiresome 

hand brushing into just 3 minutes of restful, 

stimulating fun. Handy as an electric razor, Vita- 

brushing does these things well 

@ Gets your scalp refreshingly clean, removing 
itching dandruff scale, accumulations, dust. 

@ Distributes the natural oils, “polishing” the 
hair . . . making it softer, glossier and 
easier to manage. 

@ And, in addition, stimulates the circulation of 
the blood supply in your scalp 

Don't delay. Send for full information on how 

Vitabrush can help you in caring for your scal 

and hair. Just say, Tell me about Vitabrush.” 


Hershey Mfg. Co., 131 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
70 
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objective is to interest the public in 
sound investment, not in speculation. 

It is a good time to realize that if the 
American public should once again catch 
the fever of easy wealth in Wall Street, 
it has the liquid assets—the cash, bank 
deposits, and savings bonds—to drive 
stock prices right through the roof. No 
law has been passed which can prevent 
a new generation from believing in an- 
other “new era” and riding from boom 
to crash once more. 

The best safeguard is a mature and 
responsible securities profession which 
realizes that another crash would write 
Wall Street’s epitaph. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Cars: Automakers, after trying for 
twenty years to beat their 1929 record of 
5,358,000 cars and trucks, finally suc- 
ceeded. Their total output, as of Oct. 29: 
5,400,000. The steel and coal strikes, 
however, have killed all hopes of turning 
out 6,700,000 vehicles this year, a reason- 
able goal only a few weeks ago. 

Trade: The United Press tucked 
tongue in cheek last week and reported 
that “the Federal Trade Commission to- 
day scheduled a conference designed to 
eliminate shady practices in the Venetian- 
blind industry.” 

Outlook: The F. W. Dodge Corp., fact 
finders for the building industry, quizzed 
108 top economists on the business out- 
look. The conclusions: (1) Business ac- 
tivity and industrial output will decline 
slowly until mid-1950 and then rise mod- 
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erately; (2) the cost of living will drop 
about 3 per cent by December 1950, and 
(3) private home building will be lower 
next year, but public works and public 
building will increase. 

Profits: General Motors, the nation’s 
top moneymaker, announced profits of 
$198,000,000 during the third quarter, 
equal to 12% cents on the sales dollar. 
This brought nine-month profits to $502,- 
000,000, against $327,000,000 a year ago. 

Gifts: Ekco Products Co., Chicago 
kitchenware manufacturer, estimated that 
businessmen, now facing stiffer competi- 
tion, would spend $96,800,000 this year 
on gifts to their customers. Last year they 
spent $72,600,000. 

Worker: The Hill Brick Co. of East 
St. Louis, Ill., persuaded foreman Carl 
Graulein, 68, to take a two-week vacation 
and a free air trip to Germany. Since 1908 
Graulein has insisted on working seven 
days a week, except for a half day off in 
1914 to get married and another half day 
which he took off in 1945 to go to his 
wife’s funeral. 

Bigness: A House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee, headed by New York Democrat 
Emanuel Celler, started hearings on “big- 
ness” in business. Its interrogator and spe- 
cial consultant is David Cushman Coyle, 
who says in his latest book: “At last the 
courts have recognized directly that big- 
ness which produces the power to control 
an industry is itself an offense.” The Wall 
Street Journal protested sardonically that 
“the only reason we can see why Mr. 
Coyle bothers with an investigation is the 
old Western viewpoint that when you are 
ready to hang a man you ought to have 
the patience to try him first.” 
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Multipurpose Diesel: Electro-Motive’s new 1,500-horsepower, gen- 
eral-purpose road switcher can switch out of the yard and handle 
main-line freight or passenger trains. Its gear ratios cover require- 
ments from hump switching to 90-mile-an-hour passenger service. 
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INVENTIONS: 


Aluminum Cold Welding 


William Dubilier, one of America’s top 
electrical scientists, last week took a 
group of newsmen into his office to dem- 
onstrate his latest enthusiasm, He picked 
up two thin strips of aluminum, scraped 
off the shiny surface, clamped them to- 
gether in a pair of pliers, and announced: 
“There, that’s welded.” Newsmen tested 
the spliced metal and, sure enough, the 
parts were firmly joined. 

Dubilier was demonstrating a process 
dubbed “Koldweld,” which had been de- 
veloped in England and which he had 
just brought back to license in the United 
States. He and his backers (including 
]. H. Whitney & Co.) believe the process 
will be extremely valuable in the non- 
ferrous metal-working industries, in which 
(unlike iron and steel) welding is diffi- 
cult and expensive. 

Koldweld works on aluminum, Dura- 
lumin, lead, copper, nickel, zinc, and 
many other less important metals. By 
scraping the oxide off the surface of any 
of these and applying pressure in a spe- 
cially shaped die, the pieces can be made 
to flow together and lock. 

At last week’s meeting Dubilier men- 
tioned a few of the firms interested so 
far. Piper and Lockheed (aircraft) are 
seeking licenses to use Koldweld in mak- 
ing airframes. Western Electric would 
like to use it for covering cables. Makers 
of kitchen utensils want to join pots and 
handles with the process instead of 
with rivets. 

Dubilier plans to license the process, 
developed by General Electric Co., Ltd. 

(no relation to the U. S. firm) , at extreme- 
ly low rates and with the widest possible 
distribution. “We want to help the lit- 
tle fellow,” he said last week. “Even the 
man who wants to use it in his basement 
workshop will be able to get a license.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Tough Veneer: The Fox Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co. of St. Louis has perfected a 
combination of veneer and impregnated 
plywood which is impervious to alcohol, 
acids, burns, and sharp instruments. 
Named “Truwood,” the veneer can be 
used either in building furniture or pan- 
eling a room. 

Easy Multiplication: John L. Garwood 
of New York City is offering a chart for 
office workers which allows them to mul- 
tiply any two numbers merely by copying 
figures from the chart and adding them. 
Garwood says such work can be done in 
a fourth of the average time with his chart. 

Lobster Cutter: Hoffritz of New York 
is marketing an exceptionally strong set 
of cutters for preparing and eating lob- 
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You don’t have 
to lift a finger at the 


Biltmore 


in New York 


One of the world's great hotels 


The Biltmore is that kind of hotel... 
your wants are anticipated, your tastes 
catered to. No matter how much you have 
to do in New York, you'll find relaxing 
, comfort here. Cheerful, modern rooms and 
Suites, every up-to-the-minute convenience, 
alert yet unostentatious service—plus 
easy accessibility to everything—make 
the Biltmore a hotel you'll enjoy. 


. John G. Horsman, Manager 


Illustrated folder sent on request 


THE BILTMORE is 


Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 
New York 17 
Adjoining Grand Central Terminal 


oi # Pa, “o%2s Frank W. Regan, President 



















The “MacDuff” ...in genuine 
domestic 


VM M 


. - one of three styles espe- 
cially designed and made 
by us to give maximum 
satisfaction and protection 
for heavy weather ahead. 
These are exceptional 
\ values at $1695 


STORES, DEPARTMENTS 
& DEALERS 
COAST TO COAST 


In brown 


Style 41 











\ Factory and Executive Offices 443 ALBANY ST., BOSTON - 
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FAM OU § AMERICAN HOME § 





On the banks of the Ohio at Madison, Indiana, stands 
a gracious home maintained by the state in tribute to an 
adopted son, James Franklin Doughty Lanier. 


Soon after Lanier’s birth in 1800, his parents migrated 
from their native North Carolina to the Middle West 
where the lad shared their rugged pioneer existence 
and began his business career by working in a store. 





Later as a young lawyer, Lanier was obliged to make long horseback trips 
over vast areas of the newly developed state. ‘““The rivers were crossed in 
log canoes or by swimming our horses when they could not be forded,” 
he wrote. 


Retiring from law practice, Lanier carved out a new career—and subse- 
quently a fortune— in banking. These were colorful, exciting times. Dur- 
ing the panic of 1837 he made a trip to Washington by stage and steam- 
_ boat carrying $80,000 in gold. 
«<2 aE _LERES “TT suffered not a little anxiety 
Ry ——— wt—— on account of the treasure I car- 
Ae ae ried through a wild and com- 
he aratively uninhabited region,” 
e later recalled. 


ae By the 1840’s Madison had 







7 


Ra grown from a tiny settlement to 

— ’ a booming river town. Here on 
\\\| L 2 = the hills overlooking the Ohio, 

4 ty on Lanier built his home. Though 
—— a his ever-widening interests 


“Sco owe = called him to New York, he 

7 never lost his affection for Indi- 
ana. During the Civil War he made loans to the state amounting to more 
than a million dollars. His only motive, ‘““An ambition to maintain the 
credit of the state to which I was indebted for my start in life.”’ 


Lanier’s home is now preserved as a memorial to him and stands as a “‘per- 
manent example of a notable Indiana home of the decade 1850-60.”’ 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


There is a competent Home 
representative in your SPrsurance Company 


community to serve vour 
insurance needs Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e AUTOMOBILE bd MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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No cracking needed 


ster. The 2-inch cutting blades, the manu- 
facturer claims, make it possible to ex- 
tract lump meat without cracking, tearing, 
or other necessarily messy operations. 

Plastic Shade: The Bakelite Corp. has 
developed a Vinylite plastic film specif- 
ically for use in window shades. The fin- 
ished shades, which are fadeproof, wash- 
able, fire-resistant, and virtually tearproof, 
are being manufactured by the Charles 
W. Breneman Co. of Cincinnati. 

No-Rinse Detergent: Lever Brothers 
introduced a startlingly new entry in the 
laundry sweepstakes, No-Rinse Surf. 
Clothes are washed in the detergent, 
wrung out, and hung up to dry without 
rinsing. Marketing will be confined to 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Chicago 
until large-scale production starts. 


INDUSTRY: 


Florsheim’s Glass House 


In 1896, four years after Milton S. 
Florsheim had started his shoe business 
in Chicago, he decided on a policy of 
one brand and one price to all. He 
stamped his Florsheim trademark heavily 
on the sole and on the inside of his shoes. 
When dealers protested, Florsheim 
started opening his own retail outlets. 

This week his widow and her sons 
Irving, now board chairman of the Flor- 
sheim Shoe Co., and Harold, president, 
opened a new $3,000,000, _ six-story, 
glass-walled building in the Chicago 
Loop area. It will house the company’s 
salesrooms and executive offices and 
handle 40 per cent of its men’s shoe out- 
put. Last year Florsheim, which claims 
to be the largest manufacturer of men’s 
quality shoes, did a $27,000,000 business. 

To hurrying Chicagoans, the new 
building was a face lifter. The first in 
the Loop District in ten years, it was a 
start on cleaning up the fringes of Skid 
Row on West Madison Street. Neighbor- 
ing merchants, embarrassed by the 
gleaming glass and white walls, had al- 
ready started scrubbing and _ scouring. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





NE of the strange perversions that 

have crept into our political life 
is the habit of praising Congress for 
the amount of legislation it has passed 
or denouncing it for “dawdling” when 
it passes little. One would think that 
the more new laws a Congress put on 
the books, the more things it meddled 
in, the more new restrictions 
and compulsions it put on 
the citizens, and the more 
it took from the taxpayers 
to hand to some special in- 
terest, the better. 

President Truman called 
the 80th “the worst Con- 
gress ever’ because he con- 
sidered it a “do-nothing” 
Congress. He was wrong. 
The 80th Congress put no 
fewer than 1,363 new laws on the 
books. True, this was 263 less than the 
79th; but it beat the 78th by 206. To 
catch up with the 80th, Mr. Truman’s 
more favored 81st will have to. enact 
at least 526 laws more. In the nine- 
month session just closed it passed 


837 bills. 


s it really possible for any President 
I (who must approve or veto each of 
them) to decide within a few months 
on the individual merits of more than 
800 separate bills? Is it possible for 
any congressman to do so—though he 
too is called upon to vote on all? And 
if no single human mind whatever is 
capable of judging the individual con- 
sequences of each of these hundreds 
of new laws, not to speak of their 
composite interaction, how can the net 
result be called intelligent, coherent, 
or responsible lawmaking? 

So far from denouncing a do-noth- 
ing Congress, we might better pray 
for one. What the country needs is 
an undo-something Congress. 

In trying to judge the record of the 
last session, we are compelled to cen- 
ter arbitrarily on a handful of items. 
On the credit side, Congress ratified 
the Atlantic Pact, extended the recip- 
rocal-trade agreements, and adopted 
some of the Hoover recommendations 
for reorganizing the government. It 
commendably refused to throw out the 
Taft-Hartley Act in order to substitute 
something much worse, and it for- 
tunately failed to phinge ahead with 
Point Four, or to enact a new grab-bag 
social-security program, or to rush 











Collectivism Marches On 
by HENRY HAZLITT 


through compulsory health insurance. 

On the debit side, the cumulative 
record was alarming. The session 
adopted a housing bill that was both 
collectivistic in concept and inflation- 
ary in effect. It boosted the legal mini- 
mum wage from 40 cents to at least 
75 cents an hour. This must either 
create unemployment for 
the very people it is in- 
tended to benefit, or force 
further inflation to prevent 
such a result. The session 
adopted a “compromise” 
price-support bill for farm 
commodities which consti- 
tuted the most openly cyni- 
cal and recklessly expensive 
bid for the farm vote ever 
made. It provided for addi- 
tional storage facilities to withhold 
more foodstuffs from the American 
public, create artificial scarcities, and 
force consumers to pay higher prices. 

It authorized $5,600,000,000 more 
Marshall-plan money without even re- 
quiring in return policies to promote 
freedom and recovery instead of col- 
lectivism and crises. It appropriated 
$1,314,000,000 for arms aid on the 
false assumption that the recipient 
governments couldn't afford to pay for 
arms themselves. It spent more than 
$46,000,000,000 and headed toward 
another deficit of $5,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000. 

In brief, the last session of Congress 
drove the country still farther toward 
collectivism and inflation. It assumed 
that every domestic and foreign prob- 
lem could be solved simply by seizing 
still more from the American taxpayer 
and handing it over to someone else. 
The mere fact that the last session re- 
fused to drive even faster into collec- 
tivism should not blind us to how tar 
it actually went. 


ET this Congress, which was so 

busy thinking of how many better 
uses it could make of the taxpayer’s 
money than the taxpayer could, didn’t 
find time to do anything to curb the 
power of the industrywide unions that 
Congress itself has built up. The pri- 
vate power of a handful of union 
bosses to paralyze the nation’s entire 
economic life unless their demands 
are met seemed a matter too trivial 
for Congressional notice. It considered 
700 other things more important. 
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is « pleameen 
to Sevwe.. 


WITH MODERN WAYNES 


You'll be served faster where you 
see modern Wayne Computing Pumps. The 
hose extends in a wide radius to reach 
your car, and the attendant can still serve 
you even if the driveway adjoining the 
pump may be blocked. These modern busi- 
ness machines assure accurate measure and 
correct computation. If you are a station 
owner, be sure to write for a bulletin on 
the new 100-A and 100-B Pumps before 
you modernize your islands. 


2 502 TECUMSEH STREET 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
















A Penny’s Worth of Paper 


PROTECTS 
a Million Dollar Cargo! 


It isn't the paper—it's the strength 
behind the policy that counts. 

That's why it’s so important to have 
your ocean cargoes insured through 
the Marine Office of America, one of 
the largest and strongest groups of its 
kind in the country. 

For the Marine Office of America is 
composed of the outstanding insur- 
ance companies listed below. Their 
strength and dependability, which 
have never been questioned, stand 
behind every Marine Office Policy. 
See your agent or broker! 





Member Companies of the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 
* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


116 John Street « New York 7, New York 





Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 

















‘Colonizing’ New Orleans 


In June 1946 the late Bishop John 
Long Jackson of Louisiana took a 47- 
year-old Episcopal minister named David 
C. Colony out of New Orleans to visit 
“Clancy's Kingdom”—a suburban locale 
featuring a large collection of gambling 
houses. The bishop pointed out a piece 
of ground on which head-high weeds al- 
most hid a sign proclaiming the land the 
future site of St. Martin’s Episcopal 
Church. “The bishop asked me if | 
wanted to take it,” recalls Mr. Colony, 
“and I told him ‘yes’ right there.” 

Less than a year later Mr. Colony put 
up a brick church on the tidied plot; 
today he is ministering to a congregation 


= 
ek 
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parts; mothers make costumes; fathers 
paint sets and then the story is filmed in 
16-millimeter color. 

“The Good Samaritan,” fourth in the 
series to date, should have only five or six 
characters, says Mr. Colony, “but we used 
eighteen. We put in gangsters and gun 
molls, and we gave the Levites wives.” 
He also borrowed donkeys from nearby 
Audubon Park. “We know the pictures 
are amateurish, but we all get a whale 
of a lot of fun making them this way.” 


Czechmate? 


To Western ears, the events last week 
sounded like a capitulation. 

For a month the Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of Czechoslovakia had been bitterly 





With borrowed donkey, Mr. Colony sets up a scene in “The Good Samaritan” 


of 1,000 baptized persons. The Russian- 
born, dynamic minister raised funds by 
holding benefit horse shows, tennis tour- 
neys, and square dances on Sunday after- 
noons, explaining the money was for 
“God's house” and hence there was no 
violation of the Sabbath. He also just 
“mooched” to raise funds. 

Now he must hold four services each 
Sunday; his budget has grown from 
$1,500 in 1946 to $50,000 this year; and 
he runs a “psychology clinic” for his 
parishioners. But his most notable sign 
of success is his church school, which by 
last week had 225 children—with a wait- 
ing list until 1953. 

To emphasize Bible stories for the 
youngsters, Mr. Colony this fall began 
a new project. Instead of the conventional 
Sunday-school lesson, the Bible story is 
assigned several weeks in advance so it 
can be acted out. The children are given 


protesting two Czech laws passed Oct. 14 
which doubled clerical salaries but gave 
the Communist-controlled government 
complete control of church appointments, 
lands, administration, and finances (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 24). 

In a secret meeting Oct. 11, the bish- 
ops termed the laws “rape” and forbade 
any priests to accept them under pain of 
grave sin. At the same time, from house 
imprisonment in his Prague palace, Arch- 
bishop Joseph Beran smuggled out a state- 
ment urging the 7,000 Czech priests to 
stand firm and not “be bought by Judas 
coin.” 

The two new laws, administered by 
Justice Minister Alexej Cepicka—son-in- 
law of President Klement Gottwald—were 
to go into effect Nov. 1. Last week the 
Catholic bishops met again to consider 
the consequences of a mass persecution, 
for Cepicka had declared that anyone op- 
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posing the law would be “broken as an 
enemy of the state.” This time they 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude. 

Priests, said the bishops, could take 
the prescribed oath to the state if they 
added the oral or written proviso: “un- 
less it is in contradiction to the laws of 
God and the church and the rights of 
man.” Although the bishops themselves 
would continue to refuse the new gov- 
ernment salaries, they authorized priests 
to accept them if they stated that in doing 
so they were not obligated to violate their 
priestly consciences at any time. Arch- 
bishop Beran’s name was not among the 
eleven signing bishops. 

In Rome the semi-official Vatican daily, 
L’Osservatore Romano, denied that the 
episcopate “has completely abandoned 
the principles it has always fought for 
so decisively.” The concession, it said, 
was on “political” rather than religious 
grounds and was an effort to keep the 
7,000 priests out of jail so they could 
care spiritually for the people. 

Catholic circles felt that the current 
concessions were the maximum the church 
could make. But whether the Czech Gov- 
ernment would accept the amended ver- 
sion of the oath was unknown. One thing 
was sure: The new laws this week were 
bound to create new crises in church- 
state relations. 


Bishop for New York 


“Never before in the history of the 
diocese has such unanimity occurred,” 
said the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York. 
He was congratulating the Rt. Rev. 
Horace W. B. Donegan, his suffragan 
bishop, who last week was unanimously 
chosen to succeed him upon his retire- 
ment at 72 next August. 

Bishop Donegan was elected coadjutor, 
which carries the right of succession, in 
a diocesan convention at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. It was the first 
time the coadjutor title had been con- 
ferred since 1903. The handsome, 47- 
year-old bishop has had a phenomenal 
rise. Born in England, he came to the 
United States at the age of 8 and was 
naturalized nine years later. After attend- 
ing St. Stephen’s (now Bard) College, 
Oxford University, and Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mass., he 
was ordained a priest in 1928 and served 
in Worcester, Mass., and Baltimore. He 
received a D.D. from New York Univer- 
sity in 1940. 

Bishop Donegan came to New York 
in 1933 as rector of St. James Church. 
Two years ago he .ecame suffragan bishop. 

A broad, middle-of-the-road church- 
man, Bishop Donegan is unmarried. As 
coadjutor he will receive a salary of 
$12,000 plus allowances to administer the 
richest diocese in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 
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“The RAND 
Freemalic No. 17555-2 
Brown pebbled calf. 


Yes, Rand Freematic Shoes 
are made with a special principle... 
planned to provide proper comfort and support 
when the foot is walking! So every Rand 
Freematic is pre-flexed—already broken in! 
This, and the special Freematic insole—a flexible 
leather base plus a genuine cork cushion 

plus duck reinforcement plus a smooth, 

flexible leather cover—give you easy, 

unbinding comfort the long, 
long life of the shoe. 










Needs no breaking in! 


See your Rand dealer. Meet your finest investment 
in foot comfort . . . Rand Freematic Shoes! 


“Te RAND 
Fremalic, No. 1762 


Brown smooth calf. 
Widths AAA to G, sizes 6 to 15. 





RAND FREEMATICS $13.95 TO $15.95 
SOME STYLES HIGHER 

OTHER RAND STYLES $9.95 TO $12.95 

Also RANDCRAFT Shoes at Lower Prices 


Made by the World’s Largest Shoemakers 
| ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND © Division of International Shoe Company « St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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Super Market Buys 52 Units 
Of Refrigeration Equipment 
—It’s All Frigidaire 


“In the refrigeration of foods, there’s no 
name equal to Frigidaire,” savs Peter J. 
Schmidt, Jr., president of the Pork House 
Super Market, Inc., 2035 Gravois Ave.. 
St. Louis. “We've found that Frigidaire 
equipment operates most efficiently in even 
the hottest weather. That's whv we've 
equipped our newly rebuilt store with Frigid- 
aire refrigeration and air conditioning 
throughout. Our Frigidaire equipment in- 
cludes 19 display cases, two frozen food 
cabinets, five forced-air cooling units, 25 
compressors, and a 20-ton central svstem 
air conditioner. To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Double-Duty Display Case 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. | 





You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY | 


EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 


QUICK RELIEF. Ins‘antly your eyes feel re- 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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FOOTBALL: 


The Game’s the Thing 


“My boys,” Coach George Ackerman 
reported, “are coming along,” and only 
the devil himself could hope they 
weren't. When they lost by 6-0 to Fort 
Monmouth last week, Trenton State 
Teachers College recorded its 44th con- 
secutive football game without a victory 
since 1938—including one year without 
a Trenton touchdown. 

P On Oct. 25 officials in Hawthorne, 
N. J., voted to call off the rest of the local 
high school’s football schedule; the team 
was too small and got hurt too often. A 
day later, out of deference to a mass 
protest by Hawthorne students, the de- 
cision was withdrawn. On Oct. 29 Haw- 
thorne High lost to Lyndhurst, 110-0. 


TENNIS: 
Road Show 


For weeks the world’s two leading 
tennis stars and their supporting players 
had been thick as thieves. They practiced 
together, pitched into promotional de- 
tails, and jointly fingered profits that so 
far were only on paper. For months, 
while their road show played 90 one- 
night stands in North America and Eu- 
rope, they would also live together. 

Wrestlers have been laughed out of 
town for such tactics. Tennis fans and 
reporters were more trusting. When pro- 
moter Bobby Riggs claimed that the 
show's main act was “really a world’s 
open championship—the best amateur 
[Pancho Gonzales] against the best pro 
[Jack Kramer],” he got himself quoted at 
length. On opening night in New York 
at Madison Square Garden last week, 
when the master of ceremonies declared: 
“This match is for blood,” enough people 
took him seriously. A crowd of 13,357 
paid $41,126 to be there. 

It didn’t behave altogether like a 
tennis audience. During the match lone- 
lv $1.50 voices repeatedly implored: 
“Pancho!” and finally had to be shushed 
by $8 customers. And at first even big 
Pancho didn’t seem at all sure how a 
brand-new businessman (at a guaran- 
teed minimum wage of $60,000 for one 
season) was expected to act. Nervously 
he flubbed away a game on his own fa- 
mous service. Thereafter, however, he 
was quite recognizable as the young (21) 
man who won five national amateur titles 
in two years while blandly losing lesser 
prizes. 

He blew the first set at 6-4. In the very 
next set he took Kramer’s breath away. 
“When he broke through my service in 
the third game,” Kramer reported later, 
“he let out a whoop and started hitting 
a serve that looked like a dust ball com- 


SPORTS 





ing at me.” In winning 6-3, Pancho was 
magnificent. 

A minute later he apparently couldn’t 
do anything right. He double-faulted. 
He batted away the same kinds of shots 
that he had slashed just inside the lines 
earlier. He was run badly by Kramer's 
shrewd lobs and placements. Kramer, 
hitting with perhaps a shade less power 
but much more control and cunning, ran 
through five straight games in each of 
two sets to close out the match 6-3, 6-2. 

Pancho wasn’t upset. “I can handle his 
serve,” he said of his conqueror, “and the 


Acme 


Pancho: No telling about him 


rest of his game isn’t what I'd heard it 
was.” In Chicago three nights later he 
backed up his words by winning 9-7, 
1-6, and 6-4. 

At least one reporter implied that Kra- 
mer might be letting up on his opponent 
here and there for box-office reasons. But 
Kramer blazed back: “Absolutely not!” 


HORSE RACING: 


Carrots for Buster 


Up to last week the fat-buttocked 
Buster could claim just one distinction: 
He was the only horse on Grandpa Mat- 
thias Taylor's 500-acre farm in North 
Salem, N.H. He was nine years old, 
stringy in tail and mane, and his ears 
flopped absurdly. But he could manage 
a logging operation in conditions that 
frustrated a tractor, and the Taylors 
found him stoutly equal to hauling milk 
daily. Recently his owner, 17-year-old 
Don Taylor, also began saddling him up 
nights and running him down a back 
road. Last week Buster found out why. 

He wound up at Rockingham Park, 
along with fifteen other New Hampshire 
farm work horses weighing at least 1,200 
pounds each—the only condition laid 
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World's Finest 16” Television! 


The Contemporary in rich mahogany 
or white oak finish with Magnascope 
"150" screen and built-in filter. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 




















































BURBERRY 











THE 
WORLD’S BEST 
WEATHERPROOF 


—V*\_ 


The fame of Burberry weather- 
proofs and overcoats has been built on 
value. Because true quality pays for itself 
many times over, men who appreciate 
value always look for the Burberry label. 


There is only one Burberry — it wears 
for many, many seasons and remains the 
smartest, most comfortable coat one 
could possibly own. Write for the name 
of the Burberry dealer nearest you — 
we'll gladly send it to you. 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 
16B East 38th St.,. New York 16, N.Y. 
BURBERRYS 
of SFondon 
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down for the annual Plowhorse Derby. 
Buster himself scaled 1,500 pounds (as 
compared with a racing thoroughbred’s 
900 to 1,000), and during the 10-ton 
parade to the post he took to his strange 
surroundings more readily than one rival. 
An approaching whistle from the Rock- 
ingham Flyer, out from Boston with a 
load of betting folk, sent a horse named 
Jackie bolting off on a 1,300-pound, quar- 
ter-mile flight. 

For a first prize of $250 and only pri- 
vate wagers (including a sack of grain 
against two sacks of potatoes), the early 
leader in the half-mile race was one 
Baldy, a 1,350-pounder with a coat dully 
furring up for winter. Buster was back in 
the pack, but he had distinguished com- 
pany. Running with him was the rangy 
and rawboned Big Red, winner a year 
ago. 

Shoulder to shoulder, Buster and Big 
Red took charge going into the stretch, 
and Buster strained a half-length ahead 
of the favorite. When he barged across 
the finish line, blowing hard and eyes 
bulging, Buster was still a neck to the 
good—in Derby-record time of 1 minute 
1 second. Some kill-joy pointed out that 
a thoroughbred like Tiger Nip, who 
turned a half-mile in 46 2/5 seconds the 
same afternoon, would have left Buster 
about 75 lengths behind. 

At first glance, the unusual weekday 
crowd of 5,000 spectators thought that 
Mrs. June Hall Ard on Lucky Prince had 
finished last, perhaps 40 lengths away. 
But while Buster was standing in the win- 
ner’s circle, crunching a carrot from the 
bushel he had won, another horse 
pounded home one full minute behind 
the field. It was the early leader, Baldy. 


APPOINTMENTS: 


Dream Jobs 


> For years Bill Corum’s close friends 
said that, despite his fame as a sports col- 
umnist and radio commentator, the thing 
he really yearned for was a chance to 
run a good race track. Last week the 
stubby, 54-year-old Corum was chosen 
president of Churchill Downs, where last 


Buster (second from right) had to break a record to win 


spring he predicted the order of finish 
(Ponder, Capot, Palestinian, Old Rock- 
port) in the Kentucky Derby. 

> Mildred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias 
was given a job such as no woman golfer 
had ever held before: club professional 
at the prosperous Skycrest Country Club 
outside Chicago, with (1) full command 
of two male assistants, the pro’s shop, 
lessons, etc., (2) a private plane to 
shorten her time away from the job for 
major tournaments, and (3) lessons in 
flying the plane herself. 





Lardner’s 


Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END NOV. 5 

Penn over Virginia 
Tulane over Navy 
Army over Fordham 
Princeton over Harvard 
Penn State over West Virginia 
Cornell over Syracuse 
Dartmouth over Columbia 
Brown over Yale* 
Notre Dame over Michigan State 
Illinois over Indiana 
Minnesota over Iowa 
Michigan over Purdue 
Ohio State over Pittsburgh 
Northwestern over Wisconsin 
Oklahoma over Kansas State 
Tennessee over Georgia Tech 
Duke over Wake Forest 
Georgia over Florida 
Louisiana State over Vanderbilt 
Rice over Arkansas 
Southern Methodist over Texas 

A.&M. 
Texas over Baylor 
California over Washington State** 
Oregon over Washington 
Southern California over Stanford 

*Upset Special 

**Weekly Bombshell 

Lardner’s score for the week end 
of Oct. 29: 18 right, 6 wrong, 1 tie. 
Success average to date: 89 right, 
31 wrong, 4 ties—74.2%. 
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The Water-Sprinkler Blues 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Nn the south, where football, food, 
I clothing, and shelter are the pri- 
mary concerns of life at this time of 
year, in the order named, the autumn 
of 1949 has been a melancholy season 
to date. Southern teams, usually as 
strong as any in the country, have 
been losing games regularly to out- 
landers. And when a South- 
ern team does get its head 
above water (a significant 
phrase, as we will demon- 
strate in a moment), some 
other Southern team pushes 
it under again. 

Last week this condition 
produced an intramural out- 
break of nerves which the 
rest of the country has heard 
little or nothing about. Be- 
fore examining the Case of the Sud- 
den Dew at Baton Rouge, La., how- 
ever, it may be a good idea to trace 
out a little background. 


s is well known to wild-life observ- 
A ers, the Notre Dame team of South 
Bend, Ind., has been behaving like a 
pack of werewolves on the loose. It 
may or may not be the best Notre 
Dame team of the last ten years, but 
it is more than normally carnivorous 
any way you look at it. Recently it bit 
a mortal hunk out of Tulane, which 
was advertised in advance, probably 
mistakenly, as one of the strongest 
teams in the South. 

Looking over the balance of the 
program, to see what could be sal- 
vaged, Southern critics noticed that 
Notre Dame would be meeting North 
Carolina on Nov. 12. North Carolina, 
at that point, was unbeaten, untied, 
and seemingly indigestible. It had sev- 
eral operatives of national reputation, 
including a Mr. Charlie Justice. Here 
was a team that figured to strike a 
stout blow for regional pride in its 
game against Notre Dame. 

On Oct. 22, Carolina went to Baton 
Rouge to meet Louisiana State, a re- 
spectable opponent but not, the ex- 
perts felt, too dangerous. The weather 
was dry. It had been dry for several 
days. The spectators, therefore, in- 
cluding the president of L.S.U., were 
mildly surprised to see that the field 
looked damp, if not downright wet. It 
sparkled with what they thought to 
be dewdrops, like the pastures of the 
sweet bye-and-bye in the song. 





Coach Carl Snavely of North Caro- 
lina did not think it was dew, Dew, 
he was heard to suggest during the 
game, does not come out of a hose. 
North Carolina newspapers in the next 
few days, following Carolina’s defeat 
by 13 to 7, recalled that Coach Gay- 
nell Tinsley of L.S.U. had prayed for 
rain before the game, his 
team being rated by the 
handicappers as a_ good 
mudder. In reply, Coach 
Tinsley admitted that while 
he did not get the rain he 
wanted from heaven, a 
groundkeeper had supplied 
it by mistake, partly water- 
ing the field on the day of 
the game before the coach 
could stop him. 

Exasperation, as well as rumors, 
broke out in Raleigh, N.C. The sports 
columnist of The Raleigh News and 
Observer, Dick Herbert, repeated, 
though with skepticism, a story that 
a North Carolina contractor had been 
asked by some men in Louisiana, be- 
fore the game, to place $20,000 in 
bets for them. Mr. T. P. Heard, athlet- 
ic director at L.S.U., became counter- 
exasperated, especially by Coach 
Snavely’s views on moisture, 

“If he had won,” said Mr. Heard, 
“the officials would have been fine, 
the field would have been fine, the 
steaks would have been fine, the air- 
plane would have been fine, every- 
thing would have been fine.” 

Coach Snavely, as a matter of fact, 
has been commendably discreet and 
courteous since the day of the game, 
stating that his team would have lost, 
mud or no mud. That began to look 
more and more like the right answer 
last Saturday, when Tennessee hauled 
off and slugged Carolina in the tactless 
style that applies all over the South 
this year, by a score of 35-7. 


ERHAPS Notre Dame is more in 

danger now than it would have 
been without these defeats. Not, of 
course, that Notre Dame has not been 
in danger before and won by three 
or four touchdowns. But a team with 
nothing to lose is often harder to 
stop than a team rich and fat with 
victory. Time will tell. The ground- 
keepers in New York City, where the 
game will be held, have promised to 
keep their hands in their pockets. 
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is mighty green 


in New Jersey! 


Look to New Jersey, at 
the Crossroads of the East, 
when you’re looking for the 
finest transportation facili- 
ties on the Eastern Seaboard. 

Yes, New Jersey is first in 
rail distribution, leading the 
nation in miles of railroad 
track per square mile of area. 
Fourteen railroads and the 
tracks of eight trunk lines 
gridiron the state. Through 
our busy Port of New York 
flows half of the nation’s 
import and export trade. 
Over 17,000 miles of paved 
state highway facilitate mo- 
tor trucking. 

There are other plus ad- 
vantages for all types of 
manufacturing in this great 
state— big advantages like 
great markets . . . productive 
labor . . . the finest in re- 
search facilities . . . diversi- 
fied products . . . all this, 
and much more, ate yours in 
New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey 
with the dependable services 
it has to offer. 


Consider Hew Jersey 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


AND GAS COMPANY 





Write Dept. C, for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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New Plays 


Lest in the Stars (The Playwrights’ 
Company). Adapting Alan Paton’s fine 
novel “Cry, the Beloved Country” to the 
musical stage was acknowledgedly a 
delicate undertaking, and Maxwell An- 
derson has not been able to surmount all 
the difficulties. But it is obvious that this 
musical tragedy represents a labor of love 
on the part of everyone concerned, and 
just as obvious that the collaborators 
could also furnish the creative showman- 
ship that was necessary to fashion “Lost 
in the Stars” into a stirring and imagina- 
tive contribution to the theater. 

It took courage even to consider tam- 
pering with Paton’s perfectly integrated 
appraisal of racial conflicts and fears in 
South Africa and his promise of a better 
world in the grief-born alliance between 
the white landowner, James Jarvis (Les- 
lie Banks), whose son is murdered, and 
the humble Negro parson, Stephen Kuma- 
lo (Todd Duncan), whose son is hanged 
for the unpremeditated slaying. Of neces- 
sity Anderson has had to clip the theatri- 
cally tenable sequences from the text and 
reknit them into a dramatic whole; and 
in so doing he has sacrificed some of the 
novel's poetic spirituality, its revealing 
detail, and even, to a lesser extent, the 
quality that identified the story exclusive- 
ly with South Africa. 

At the same time, the plight of the trib- 
al Africans who fall into evil ways in 
the corrupting poverty and segregated 
ignorance of Johannesburg is universal 
in its application. So is Paton’s plea 
for love and understanding between the 
white race and the black. On this basis 
the dramatist, like the novelist, has writ- 
ten in compassion rather than in bitter- 
ness; and like Paton, Anderson under- 
stands the Negro who could say, “I have 
one great fear in my heart, that one day 
when they [the whites] turn to loving 
they will find we are turned to hating” 
ai d offers him hope in his time. 

That so much of the novel could be 
encompassed by the stage is not solely 
the result of Anderson’s economic rewrit- 
ing. George Jenkins has designed almost 
two dozen sets that vividly illustrate 
veldt town and boom city and can be 
shifted swiftly. Against this fluid back- 
ground Rouben Mamoulian blocks out 
the story in a striking arrangement of sim- 
ple vignettes and powerful mass scenes 
that enlist his actors as a narrative chorus. 

In the same manner Kurt Weill’s score 
is balanced between solo and choral mel- 
ody to match the director’s shifting em- 
phasis. Led by Frank Roane, the ensemble 
singers manage Weill’s music to per- 
fection. In addition to his sympathetic im- 
personation of the gentle, suffering par- 
son, Todd Duncan brings a magnificent 
voice to such arias as “Thousands of 
Miles” and “Lost in the Stars,” and the 


THEATER 








Karger— Pix 
Coleman, Duncan: Musical tragedy 


distraught Kumalo’s moving prayer for 
guidance. Prominent in the vocal sup- 
port are Inez Matthews and the 10-year- 
old Herbert Coleman who sings an in- 
fectious folk song with the voice and as- 
surance of a deep-chested veteran. 

If the exigencies of the theater are 
responsible at times for sharply curtail- 
ing the profound emotional tension that 
pervades the novel, there is a com- 
pensating gain in a triumphant and deep- 
ly moving climax that is exclusively a dis- 
pensation of the theater at its best. 


Montserrat (Kermit Bloomgarden and 
Gilbert Miller). A success in Paris and 
a number of other European cities, Em- 
manuel Roblés’s melodrama of Venezue- 
la’s revolt against Spain in the early 1800s 
has been adapted from the French by 
Lillian Hellman, who doubles as direc- 
tor for the Broadway production. Even 
the adaptation of a drama, coming as 
this one does from the typewriter of one 
of America’s most successful playwrights, 
would be an exciting event in any season. 
Unfortunately “Montserrat” falls consid- 
erably short of its promise, and its faults 
appear to be inherent in the original. 

Roblés’s dramatic pattern is simple and 
logical but, in the end, self-defeating in 
its repetitiveness. The play’s antagonist 
is the fictional Spanish officer Izquiredo 
(Emlyn Williams), fanatically dedicated 
to the annihilation of the peasant rebels 
and the capture of their aristocratic lead- 
er, Simon Bolivar. 

Although the South American patriot 
never appears in the play, he is the 
triumphant symbol of the ideological 
issues that are resolved on stage. The hero 
is Montserrat (William Redfield), a young 
Spanish soldier who is openly disgusted 
with the occupation and who, when the 
revolt is about to be scotched, helps 
Bolivar elude Izquiredo’s trap. 

When Izquiredo discovers the traitor 
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in his command, he acknowledges that 
the customary pressures will have no 
effect on the young idealist. Instead, six 
hostages are hustled in from the street 
and told that they will be shot, one by 
one, if they cannot persuade the traitor 
to reveal Bolivar’s hiding place. And one 
by one, despite their threats and plead- 
ing and Montserrat’s tortured indecision, 
they are led away to the firing squad. In 
the end news is brought that Bolivar has 
successfully rejoined his small army, and 
Montserrat, confirmed in his faith that 
freedom is worth this terrible price, is 
dragged off to his death. 

This is a play in two acts—the first 
given over to talk (forceful enough when 
it discusses human dignity) and _ the 
elaborate cocking of the trigger that re- 
leases the sporadic violence of the sec- 
ond. Inevitably there is a sameness in the 
device that allots each hostage his or her 
moment of special pleading and final exit. 
Two of them, Reinhold Schunzel as a 
craven merchant and John Abbott as a 
pompous traveling player, get roles that 
go deeper than surface types, and the 
actors respond gratefully. But their fate, 
and even that: of the confused and suf- 
fering Montserrat, generates an outward 
excitement that rarely penetrates to the 
emotions. 

As Montserrat, Redfield struggles val- 
iantly with a trying role that calls on him 
to suffer with each victim in turn, yet 
recover each time to defeat the relent- 
less Izquiredo. Only once does he briefly 
waver, and then he is saved by the rally- 
ing of an incredibly heroic girl (Julie 
Harris). There is even less variation in 
Izquiredo’s implacable menace, but Wil- 
liams impersonates the one-man Inquisi- 
tion with a suavely sinister purposefulness 
that, for the play’s better or worse, domi- 
nates a stageful of Izquiredo’s vacillating 
and sketchily suggested betters. 
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Williams, Harris: Bolivar is absent 
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American Credit pays you 


when “good” credit risks 
become bad debt losses. 
Read what this Chicago 

bank says: 






cash for past-due accounts. 
It should prove (as it has for 
other policvholders) to be a 
valuable aid in increasing sales. 
You may insure all accounts 
...a selected group... or just 
one account. 


Book “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection” will 

give you Important Facts 

It discusses the nature of credit... 


Your Insurance Program me 
unpredictable 


is NOT Complete Until it 
Includes Credit Insurance 


events which fre- 
quently turn good credit risks into 
bad debt losses despite credit rating, 
Accounts Receivable are valuable diligent investigating, past record 
. should be protected at all of payment. It 


facts about American Credit Insur- 


assets gives additional 
times. Realizing this, manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines ance. For a copy, just phone the 
who insure their plant, equipment, American Credit office in your city 


or write AMERICAN CREpIT INDEM- 
their program of protection with nity Company or New YORK, 
Department 43, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


inventory, cash, etc. have completed 


American Credit Insurance. Your 
American Credit policy guarantees 
payment of accounts receivable... 
pays you when your customers can’t. 
It makes it possible for you to get 
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Two for the Money 


Last week two late starters spectacu- 
larly forged to the front in Tin Pan Alley. 
“Don’t Cry, foe” and “Mule Train” were 
really old songs—but they were new to a 
public that emphatically liked them. 

Two Time: “Dont Cry, Joe,” a 
mournful ballad with the moral “Let Her 
Go, Let Her Go, Let Her Go,” was begun 
by Joe Marsala back in 1945. The jazz 
clarinetist was hospitalized then and 
“wrote a few songs in my mind.” One 
advised the many jilted GI’s to let their 
two-timing girls go without further ado: 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


You've got to realize this is the wind- 
up, 

You're gonna feel much better once 
you make your mind up.* 


Being of a procrastinating temperament 
(“I'm not a doorknob pusher. I don’t do 
anything today that can wait until to- 
morrow’), Marsala left his embryonic 
effort “lying around in a drawer” until 
early summer when he finished it off and 
| sent it to Frank Sinatra and Harms, Inc., 
the music publishers. Both took to it. 
| The song was published in mid-Sep- 
| tember and has since climbed steadily to 
| the top ten in nearly all of the polls of 
| sheet-music, juke-box, and retail-disk sales 
hits. It is out on nine record labels, in- 
cluding Sinatra’s for Columbia, Gordon 


Marsala: Joe rhymed with “go” 

song was offered to Mitchell (Mitch) 
Miller, Mercury’s enterprising music and 
recording director who is also one of the 
country’s leading oboists. Miller liked 
“Mule Train” at once and saw it as an 
ideal vehicle for Frankie Laine, whose 
Mercury recording of “That Lucky Old 
Sun” has just recently touched the fabu- 
lous million mark in sales. The new song’s 
folksy nature, Miller felt, was just the 
thing to solidify the new Laine whom 


Any nackage 
is better 
bound with 
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ACME 


Jenkins for Decca, Juanita Hall for RCA 
Victor, and Johnny Desmond for MGM. 
| Although Marsala is best known as a 
clarinetist and band leader during Chi- 


“That Lucky Old Sun” had introduced— 
a rugged individualist who sang wide 
open instead of in the more closed style 
of a rhythm specialist. 

Hence, Laine and Miller met in Chica- 


STEELSTRAP 


For example, all types of 
boxes are five times more 
serviceable when rein- 
forced with Acme Steel- 
strap. | opportune; Marsala has not been playing 


| cago’s jazz heyday and more recently at 
| the Hickory House in New York, “Don’t 
Cry, Joe” is not his first big song hit; he 
| was responsible for “Little Sir Echo” in 
| 1939. But “Don’t Cry, Joe” is particularly 


go on Oct. 22 and recorded the song on 
the 23rd. Back in New York on the 24th, 
Miller added the sound effects of the 
whip, cracking the lash himself for ene of 
the disk’s most distinctive features. 


Word that Merc ad rus i - 
the clarinet since 1947. An allergy cod that Mowwury hel reed is ve 


(thought to come from contact with the 
instrument’s metal) makes the effort too 
uncomfortable to be worth-while. 

One exploitable angle—that his name is 
Joe and that the song might autobio- 
graphically refer to his singer-wife, Adele 

| Girard—makes Marsala laugh: “That’s 
dumb. I had to have a name that rhymed 
with ‘go.’ And I didn’t want to say “Moe’.” 
The Marsalas are quite happily married. 

Whipped Up: “Mule Train,” a West- 
ern hillbilly-type ditty reminiscent of last 
spring's “Riders in the Sky” (NEwsweEEk, 

| May 2), was written some three years 
ago by Johnny Lange, Hy Heath, and 
| Fred Glickman. It was recorded then by 
| Buz Butler but not released. Seldom has 
a tune bled for so long and recuperated 
so quickly. First it was in Vaughn Mon- 
roe’s new film, “Singing Guns”; then it 
was out; now it is in again. 

During these oscillations, however, the 


Acme Steelstrap also is 
the ideal reinforcement 
for bales, crates, bundles 
and pallet loads. And 
cuts costs for 9 out of 
10 shippers! 

Mail the coupon to- 
day for full details. 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. NW-119 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


0) Send booklet, “‘Savings in Shipping.”’ 
C) Have representative call. 
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Laine: Miller cracked the whip 
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cording spread. All labels jumped on the 
turntable as quickly as possible. Monroe 
was bitter because he felt he should have 
had the first crack of the whip. Neverthe- 
less, from the first playing of the Mercury- 
Laine “Mule Train,” the orders began 
pouring in. Last week most of the presses 
in Mercury’s plants in Newark, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles were busy with “Mule 
Train,” and the firm figured it would take 
a couple of weeks—at an output of 50,000 
a day—to keep up with the demand. 


Recent Records 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: TRIAL BY 
Jury. D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. with the 
New Promenade Orchestra conducted by 
Isadore Godfrey. London, Four 12-inch 
records in album (78 rpm), $9.45; one 
12-inch record (33% rpm), $5.95. H.M.S. 
PinaForE. D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. Lon- 
don, Eight 12-inch records in album (78 
rpm), $17.85; two 12-inch records (33% 
rpm), $11.90. Pirates oF PENZANCE. 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. London. Eleven 
12-inch records in album (78 rpm), 
$24.15; two 12-inch records (33% rmp), 
$11.90. Plums for the Savoyards in these 
recently recorded G. & S. stand-bys. Ad- 
dicts will probably note that Leonard 
Osborn is no Derek Oldham but that 
Martyn Green is as fine as ever. 

GLAZOUNOFF: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN A 
Minor. Nathan Milstein and RCA Victor 
Symphony under William Steinberg. 
RCA Victor. Three 12-inch records in 
album (78 rpm), $4.75; three 7-inch 
records (45 rpm), $3.35. This concerto 
might be called Milstein’s debut piece, 
for he played it at 10 when he began his 
career; he played it twenty years ago 
when he made his American debut; and 
now he plays it to signalize his debut 
with RCA Victor (he was a Columbia 
artist previously). 

HINDEMITH: NOBILISSIMA  VISIONE. 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Columbia. Three 12-inch rec- 
ords in album (78 rpm), $3.95; one 12- 
inch record (33% rpm), $4.85. Originally 
written as music for the ballet “St. Fran- 
cis,” this work is Hindemith at his best, 
and Ormandy and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra give it their finest. Coupled with 
“Nobilissima Visione” on the L.P. record 
is Hindemith’s “Symphonic Metamorpho- 
sis on Themes of Carl Maria von Weber” 
as interpreted by George Szell and the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

Strauss: Ein HELDENLEBEN. Willem 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. Capitol-Telefunken. Five 12-inch 
records in album (78 rpm), $7.50; one 
12-inch record (33% rpm), $4.85; five 
7-inch records (45 rpm), $5.25. This 
score was dedicated to Mengelberg, and 
the Dutch conductor more than lives up 
to the inscription. An old recording with 
a few technical deficiencies, it is none- 
theless inspired. 
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It is the still-master who, in the last analysis, determines the character 
of the whisky produced at the Teacher's Distillery. Once the still is 


in operation, he sits in front of the spirits safe—a big, transparent 


valve—checking his instruments and watching the flow of newborn 


whisky from the spirit still. His judgment, born of years of experi- 


ence, determines the precise moment when the whisky is at its best. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof « Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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HIGHLAND CREAM 
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Millions for Racism 


Named after the then President of the 
United States, Jefferson Military College 
was founded in 1802 to train soldiers for 
duty on the Southwest Border. In its 
147-year subsequent history the little 
military prep school at Washington (near 
Natchez), Miss., has never created such 
a furor as it whipped up last week. 

It started on Tuesday when it was an- 
nounced that the school had accepted a 
grant estimated eventually to exceed 
$50,000,000 from former Judge George 
W. Armstrong of Texas on the 84-year- 
old oilman’s terms: It would henceforth 
teach “the true principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy and the Constitution, Chris- 
tianity, and the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin American races.” 

At the judge’s bidding it would reduce 
its trustees from twelve to five, three of 
whom Armstrong would appoint. (For 
news of a school assisted by another Arm- 
strong, see below.) He named his son 
Allen, United States Attorney Joseph E. 
Brown, and retired Maj. Gen. George Van 
Horn Moseley, who in 1939 told the Dies 
committee he wanted control of the 
United States to “revert to truly loyal 
Christian Americans.” 

Just as the committee then rejected 
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withdrew his offer of endowment and 
said he would give his money instead to 
the Judge Armstrong Foundation. 

“We will probably have te close after 
this year,” wearily remarked a Jefferson 
trustee; “we expect a big deficit.” But 
whether the Armstrong denatien would 
have saved the college was open to 
question. Similarly hailed as a lavish en- 
dowment, the fund that in 1945 started 
the Judge Armstrong Foundation two 
years later was found by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee to have 
yielded the foundation only $12,000. Of 
these funds, according to the committee, 
$10,000 went toward anti-Semitic pam- 
phlets and $200 to Gerald L. K. Smith. 


Hampton’s No. 1 Man 


The oldest Negro private institution of 
higher education is Lincoln College in 
Chester County, Pa., founded in 1854, In 
the 95 vears since then, the number of 
such institutions has grown to 67, grad- 
uating some 5,500 Negro men and wom- 
en each year. The largest is Howard 
University in Washington, D.C. And 
each has a special field of excellence— 
Fisk at Nashville in sociology, Bethune- 
Cookman at Daytona Beach, Fla., in its 
library serving the whole Negro com- 
munity, Tuskegee Institute in Alabama 
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the institute’s eighth president, Alonzo 
G. Morén. Morén (pronounced Ma-réan), 
40-year-old native of the Virgin Islands, 
had the distinction of being the first Negro 
and the first alumnus ever to head Hamp- 
ton. 

Lonnie Mordén’s inaugural thus marked 
a turning point in the history of the Re- 
construction school. He himself had al- 
ways been close to Hampton. Arriving in 
the United States in 1923 at the age of 
14, he went to the institute and departed 
four years later with a diploma in up- 
holstering and academic work. Class- 
mates remember him as a first-rate stu- 
dent and a second-string shortstop. 

After getting a B.Phil. at Brown Uni- 
versity—where he was tapped for Phi 
Beta Kappa—Moroén earned a master’s 
degree in sociology at the University of 
Pittsburgh as an Urban League fellow. 
Three years ago he received an LL.B. 
from Harvard Law School as a Rosen- 
wald fellow. 

In between periods of education he 
served for three vears as welfare com- 
missioner of the Virgin Islands and as 
director of housing projects around At- 
lanta. He came to Hampton as general 
business manager in 1947. 

Like those of many another college 
president, Morén’s principal worries at 
Hampton will be monetary. Hampton 
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Armstrong and Jefferson Military College: Bigotry and big money caused a hullabaloo 


Moseley’s statements as _ anti-Semitic, 
newspapers and organizations now hurled 
that and “white supremacy” charges at 
Armstrong and Jefferson Military. 

At first Trustee Brown expressed sur- 
prise. “The only ban,” he explained, “will 
be on Negroes and .. . Asiatics. If a Jew 
embraces the Christian faith, he can at- 
tend just as well as any other Christian.” 
Then on Thursday he and two other 
trustees issued a “clarifying” statement: 
The school had always been “operated 
exclusively for students of the white race” 
and “any other policy is unthinkable.” 
But “the superiority of one race over an- 
other has never been taught in Jefferson 
College. No such study is anticipated.” 

Thereupon on Friday Judge Armstrong 
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for its technical and home-economics de- 
partments. 

But the oldest vocational and indus- 
trial school and liberal-arts college—and 
probably the best-known Negro institu- 
tion—is Hampton Institute, at Hampton 
Roads in Southeastern Virginia. Famous 
for its choir and its graduates, including 
Booker T. Washington and Dorothy May- 
nor, Hampton was founded in 1868 by a 
white Union Army brigadier general, 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong. Its original 
fifteen students have mushroomed to 
1,400 girls and boys who study in a 140- 
building plant on 74 acres. 

Last week the Hampton campus was 
thronged with educators and industrial- 
ists gathered to assist at the inaugural of 


might be called the Harvard of the pri- 
vate Negro institutions, for it has the 
largest endowment among private Ne- 
gro schools as Harvard does among white 
(Harvard: $180,000,000, Hampton: 
$10,000,000). Even so, the endowment 
income is only about $400,000 a year. 
Hampton gets help from the United Ne- 
gro College Fund, founded in 1944, but 
the fund must also aid 30 other institu- 
tions and last year raised only a little 
more than $1,000,000. 

A conservative educator, President 
Moron feels that industry is the angel for 
education to woo. “I think,” he says, “we 
should find out what industry wants and 
turn out students who are equipped to 
supply those needs.” 


Newsweek, November 7, 1949 
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Shelving your future? 


OU may be doing just that...if you shelve 
those plans for a new factory before you 
“Look Ahead— Look South.” 


Along the Southern Railway System, one new 
industry after another is making the exciting 
discovery that the future has a silver lining. 


On the South’s unique combination of climate, 
manpower, natural resources, and expanding 
markets, they’re building bright futures today 


in a fast-growing land. Your factory can, too. 


“Look Ahead— Look South!” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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W hen You’re Hiring a Top-Flight 


Be Sure to Look at His Reeord! 
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@ A Magazine Is One of Your Salesmen in | 
Print. And Here Is Newsweek’s 11'%4-Year 
Record with American-Made Automobiles. 
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Newsweek Ranks So High with the 
U. 8. Automobile Industry 


TO¢ out of every dollar spent 
for automotive products 
comes from only 2/5 of all U. S. 
families ... the 2/5 with the high- 
est incomes. 

85.5% of Newsweek’s more than 
800,000 families are in this high- 
income group that accounts for 


70% of all automotive dollars. 
Every 100 Newsweek families 
own 121 cars. 
Newsweek offers more top- 
income families per advertising 
dollar—at the lowest cost per thou- 


sand —than any other weekly, 


biweekly, or monthly magazine. 


Keeping pace with Newsweek’s advertising growth, 
Newsweek’s 1949 circulation is the highest in its history. 


al Automobiles Are Advertised in Newsweek ? 


Every Am 





Rank Among ALL Magazines by Pages of Advertising for U. $. Passenger Cars 
1938 > 1949 
(First Six 
Months) 
Sat. Eve. Post 1 1 Sat. Eve. Post 
Collier's 2 2 Time 
Time 3 NEWSWEEK 
New Yorker 4 4 Life 
NEWSWEEK 5 Collier's 
Life 6 6 New Yorker 
Fortune 7 7 Look 
Harper's Bazaar 8 8 Country Gentleman 
Town & Country 9 9 Farm Journal 
Ctry. Life & Sports. 10 10 Holiday 
Source: PIB 
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In 10.8 Seconds A 

Star Football Player 
Can Run I|00 Yards... 
But In Only 





Bayer “ 
Is Ready To Go 
To Work! 


~ 

\\ Millions use Bayer Aspirin 
# Javiers to relieve ordinary 
headache, because they start 
disintegrating with astonishing speed 
..are actually ready to go to work in 
two seconds. And these millions know 
this is why Bayer Aspirin brings quick 

relief. 
But important as fast relief is when 
you're in pain, there are also other rea- 
sons why Bayer Aspirin is the choice of 


millions of people from coast to coast. 


Ni Nin. 


Al \\y\\ 


TWO § SECOND 
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MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin tablet 
in a glass of water and time its dis- 
integrating speed. What happens in 
the glass, happens in your stomach. 


First, it’s remarkably effective. 
Second, it’s wonderfully gentle. In fact, 
Bayer Aspirin’s single active ingredient 
is so effective, doctors regularly prescribe 
it for pain relief ...is so gentle to the 
system mothers give it even to small 
children on their doctors’ advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. Do as 
millions do—use Bayer Aspirin for fast, 
dependable relief. And when you buy, 
buy by name. Ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 





BAYER ASPIRIN 








MOVIES 





INDUSTRY: 


Snows of Yesteryear 


In 1912 Benjamin Percival (better 
known as B P.) Schulberg, subsequently 
father of the West Coast novelist Budd 
Schulberg (“What Makes Sammy Run?”), 
got a press agent’s job in the budding 
Hollywood film colony. Six years later 
he founded the releasing company still 
known as United Artists. Between 1925 
and 1932, while he was head of Para- 
mount Studios, his major productions in- 
cluded “Wings,” “The Way of All Flesh,” 
and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

Schulberg’s accomplishments included 
the discovery of such memorable stars as 
Gary Cooper, Claudette Colbert, George 
Raft, and Fredric March. Among his as- 
sistants were David O. Selznick and Wil- 
liam Goetz, now head of Universal-Inter- 
national. But in 1946 when Enterprise 
Studios folded in “the great movie de- 
pression,” Schulberg’s last Hollywood job 
—as advertising director of that ill-fated 
organization—folded with it. 

Last week, white-haired, able as ever, 
but desperate from three years of un- 
employment, the 56-year-old Schulberg 
confessed he didn’t mind “crawling on my 
knees” to the people who once worked 
for him. On Oct. 25 he bought a full- 
page ad in the Hollywood trade paper 
Daily Variety. It read like one of the 
scenarios in which Hollywood occasional- 
ly admits the tragic evanescence of its 
own gods. 

Addressing his open letter to “The Top 
Executives of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try,” he protested: “As most of you know, 
I have devoted a third of a century to 
our industry ... Yet, at this time... 
[it] seems I can’t get a job. Some of my 
friends . . . tell me that doors are closed 
because I have in my time talked back 
to some of the big boys. . . . Sure, I have 
made some mistakes—as who hasn't? . . . 
What is the juridical code of the indus- 
try? Life imprisonment for a misdemeanor 
and execution for violating a parking 
law? . . . Must we always wait until a 
productive pioneer is found dead in some 
‘obscure Hollywood hotel room’ before 
you reflect upon an indifferent and for- 
getful industry?” 

Schulberg, who has always mixed an 
uncompromising forthrightness with his 
even temper, signed the letter with his 
name and telephone number. By Mon- 
day, he said, he had received two offers. 


REVIEWS: 


New Films 


Everybody Does It (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox). A few weeks ago the Motion 
Picture Herald listed Paul Douglas 
among the leaders in its Stars of Tomor- 
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row poll (Newsweek, Sept. 19). In 
ihe case of the ex-radio and stage player 
who achieved screen fame in his first 
try—“A Letter to Three Wives”—and car- 
ried through with a sound comedy assist 
in “It Happens Every Spring,” the-poll 
was released in the nick of time. With 
his latest film the burly, belligerently un- 
glamorous actor demonstrates that his 
tomorrow is already at hand. It is largely 
through his efforts that “Everybody Does 
It” is one of the year’s funniest offerings 


Douglas crashes grand opera 


and that rara avis, a wacky farce that 
develops rationally from its own mildly 
irrational premise. 

This time Douglas is one Leonard 
Borland, a college quarterback turned 
contractor and domesticated mate of a 
well-born young woman named Doris 
(Celeste Holm). Although Doris’s back- 
ground is of the best, as might be ex- 
pected from parents who are delightfully 
impersonated by Lucile Watson and 
Charles Coburn, the distaff side of the 
family has for generations exhibited a 
tegrettable compulsion to sing in public 
~and preferably on the concert stage. 

As the film begins, Doris has reverted 
to type and is testing her mi-mi-mi’s 
with a recital in mind. Coached by 
Doris’s father, who has shuddered 
through similar seizures with her mother, 
Leonard makes a manly but futile stand 
to save his home—and, incidentally, the 
music-loving public—from disaster. 

In seeking advice from Cecil Carver 
(Linda Darnell), a famous prima donna, 
Leonard learns that while his own voice 
in its rough state shatters glass tumblers 
and mirrors indiscriminately, it can be 
sophisticated to make “On the Road to 
Mandalay” safe for concert halls. So, 
by way of fighting fire with fire, Leonard, 
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GREATEST INVENTION FOR 





DICTATION SINCE THE PENCIL! 











DOUBT IT, THOMAS? . . . Good— because we are just 
waiting for the opportunity to prove it to you personally. 


START HERE, with obvious facts... 


SMALL: 
(only 4%" high, 
letterhead size) 


QUESTION US ON THESE: 
The TIME-MASTER is: the easiest to 


use, most nearly foolproof dictating ma- 
chine yet engineered . . . with the most 
sense-making and economical of all dic- 
tating media (the Memobelt) ... and the 
clearest recording and reproduction. 


In short, everything necessary for a 
mutual admiration society of dictators 
and secretaries. 


MAKE US PROVE THAT: 
The TIME-MASTER will: save you 


time ... cut your costs ... increase 
your productivity. 


The TIME-MASTER has captured the 


imagination of executives and secretaries 


DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* 
Machines. (*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 





THE TIME-MASTER IS: 
BEAUTIFUL 


(just look at it) 


UNIQUE 


(ever seen a dictating 
machine like this one?) 
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everywhere . . . wooed and won busy 
bosses and Girls Friday who were habit- 
chained to shorthand . . . because it’s 
easier, faster, more productive—and less 
expensive. 


If you’re still doubting, send for “Does 
Your Dictating Date You?” (good read- 
ing—and humorous, too). 


If you want quicker, conclusive proof, 
just ask for a free demonstration in your 
office. The coupon is all yours—and 
there’s no obligation. 


Dictaphone Corp. 
Dept. D129 

420 Lexington Ave. 
NM. ¥. 27, . Be 





I would like to have a free copy of ‘“‘Does 
Your Dictating Date You?” 
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NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 


Port Edwards, Wisconsin 
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MOVIES 





under Miss Carver’s highly personal su- 
pervision, takes to the stage himself. 

Producer Nunnally Johnson used this 
James M. Cain story ten years ago when 
he adapted it for the screen under the 
dubious title “Wife, Husband, and 
Friend.” With Loretta Young, Binnie 
Barnes, and Warner Baxter as the prin- 
cipals, it proved a briskly entertaining 
comedy. For its revival Johnson has 
pitched the action to a more buoyant 
level of hilarity and peppered the script 
with a barrage of superior verbal gags. 

Directed by Edmund Goulding, Ce- 
leste Holm is fine as the sweet, misguided 
Doris and Linda Darnell is a lovely 
threat to domestic felicity, but the film 
belongs to Douglas. Whether he is sing- 
ing majestically with a dubbed-in voice 
or clipping the shifty Johnson dialogue, 
he is at his comic best. And when he sets 
his sights for outrageous roughhouse slap- 
stick, Leonard’s terrified debut as an 
opera singer accoutered like a Visigoth 
in “Die Walkiire” compares favorably 
with Samson’s contribution to Philistine 
architecture. 


Fame Is the Spur (Oxford Films). 
According to the professionally expatri- 
ate Italian producer Filippo Del Giudice, 
those in charge of film productions should 
stick to the business end of movie-making 
and leave the artists they hire to work 
unhindered. He also believes a producer’s 
nationality shouldn’t limit his undertak- 
ings. “In Italy,” he observed during a re- 
cent American visit, “I make Italian films. 
In America I hope to make American 
films.” He has already made a number 
of English ones—among them Laurence 
Olivier’s “Hamlet” and “Henry V.” 
“Fame Is the Spur,” the latest picture 
to be made in Britain under Del Giudice’s 


financial but nonmeddlesome egis, dem- 
onstrates once again that he practices 
what he preaches. The film is as English 
as crumpets and handles a_ politically 
ticklish biography with a rare degree of 
objectivity. Based on Howard Spring’s 
novel of the same name, the story ostensi- 
bly blends fiction with historical back- 
ground. But it could easily be interpreted 
as a biography of Britain’s late Labor 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald. 

As a boy Hamer Radshaw (Anthony 
Wager) is a child of the late-nineteenth- 
century mining slums. He is fascinated 
by his grandfather’s account of the Peter- 
loo massacre in 1819 when a company 
of soldiers murdered a number of inno- 
cent hunger marchers. As a man (Mi- 
chael Redgrave) he becomes absorbed 
in the bitter labor problems that existed 
in the ’80s, and discovers he is persuasive 
on a soapbox. 

The film follows Radshaw’s destiny 
from the tub-thumping days of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party to the oversophisticated 
eve of the second world war. By this time 
Radshaw has become a doddering and 
disillusioned ex-Cabinet member. His 
love of parliamentary distinction and the 
sound of his own voice has finally lulled 
his original principles to the point where 
fellow Laborites scorn him and Conserva- 
tives find him a convenient yes-man. 

The performances of Redgrave and 
Rosamund John as his frequently suffer- 
ing wife more than make up for a script 
longer than it should be. Bernard Miles, 
Hugh Burden, and Sir Seymour Hicks 
contribute notably to the acid validity of 
the film’s background. But director Roy 
Boulting is un '™btedly responsible for 
keeping a ra exceptional character 
analysis from ting lost in the passage 


of too much time and incidental history. 





Redgrave gives eloquent lip service to the cause of British labor 
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Special Christmas Rates: 

$4.75 each for one to four gifts, 
$4.00°each when five or more gifts 
are ordered at one time 


Newsweek 


the year-long Christmas gift 





Regular yearly rate $6.50. 
Rates apply in U. S. and Canada only. 








Beat the Winter Crowds 


to SUNSHINE LAND! 








CHICAGO to LOS ANGELES 


Serving Kansas City, El Paso, Douglas, 


Tucson, Phoenix and Palm Springs 


A perfect travel combination for your 
winter holiday —luxurious Golden State 
streamliner via the low-altitude Golden 
State Route! Extra fine—extra fare. 


Here’s smooth Diesel Speed; finest of 
private room and sectional Pullman 
accommodations; latest type reclining- 
seat Chair Cars with full-length leg rests. 
Coffee-Shop-Lounge, Dining Car, 
Lounge Car. Through Sleeping Cars 
from New York and St. Louis. 


THE IMPERIAL... Chair Cars 
and Pullmans to San Diego- 
Los Angeles; Tourist Sleepers 
to Los Angeles. Dining and 
Lounge Cars. No extra fare. 


) Rock 


Island 


VS 





sleet testententstesteiententententenieaiesiesteneerieerteerteted 
A. D. Martin, General Pass'r Traffic Mgr. 
Rock Island Lines, Chicago 5, Illinois 120 


Please send free literature and information 
about: 
| | Kingdom of the Sun Arizona-Califor- 
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THE ROAD OF 
PLANNED PROGRESS 








Escape 


“Leap to Freedom,” the story of Ok- 
sana Kasenkina, reads like an extract 
from some fine old-fashioned Russian 
novel. Here is a girl born into a 
happy, fairly prosperous household in 
the Ukraine, one of the seven daughters 
of an engineer. She used to climb with 
her father to the melon-growing hillocks 
overlooking the Glubokaya River, to 
watch the sunrise. She attended a gov- 
ernment school and got her teacher's cer- 
tificate on June 25, 1914. Her engage- 


i 






- BOOKS 





United States—to study “and bring back 
to us what is good in that country.” 
Newspaper readers know something 
of the rest of her story. She taught the 
children of the consular staff in New 
York, in an atmosphere of increasing 
tension, culminating in her leap from the 
window of the consulate in 1948. What 
they do not know, however, is the ex- 
traordinary life behind the consulate 
walls—the constant spying, the personal 
comments, often bitter and frequently 
cruel, the sense of fatigue and menace, 
the queer atmosphere of unreality, of 
increasing weakness and inability to con- 


co if 
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International 


Mme. Kasenkina tells what preceded her flight from the Reds 


ment to Vassily Andrievich Krayushkin 
was a moody, Russian affair, with alter- 
nate high spirits and sulking, ending 
abruptly when she returned his ring. 
During the civil war she taught in a 
remote village, Bezzabotovka, almost 
hidden in dense cherry orchards, one of 
the most’ beautiful spots in the Ukraine. 
It was so remote that the revolution was 
a long time reaching there. By the time 
it came she had married an upright, sensi- 


tive, and outspoken ex-officer, Dementy . 


Kasenkin, as doomed as one of Dostoev- 
sky’s characters. 

She taught, lived in Moscow, twice 
saw her husband arrested, worked in a 
school trying to rehabilitate the wild 
children of the post-civil-war period, and 
lived through famine and terror. Once 
she buried five bodies found inexplicably 
behind her house. In 1936 her husband 
was arrested again and gloomily refused 
when she begged him to flee. Her son 
disappeared in the siege of Leningrad. 

With this matter-of-fact background 
Oksana Kasenkina was astonished when, 
in 1946, she was summoned to the head- 
quarters of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party at Nogin Square in 
Moscow and assigned to work in the 


centrate, and finally of terror as she tried 
to escape and realized that she was be- 
ing drugged. Her book’s best scene: the 
moment when she summoned all her 
courage and, walking out of the house of 
a Russian agent, went to a movie. (LEAP 
TO FreEpoM. By Oksana Kasenkina. 295 
pages. Lippincott. $3.) 


The Real Thing 


North of El] Paso, across the New 
Mexican border, there lies a high, dry 
country of crumbling mountain ranges, 
salt flats, alkali springs, lava flow, ranches, 
and little desert towns with names like 
Organ, Oscuro, and Socorro. This is the 
land that a New Mexican cowboy once 
described as seeming “to be grieving over 
something—a kind of sadness, loneliness 
in a deathly quiet.” A favorite hide-out 
for badmen, it was the stamping ground 
of Eugene Manlove Rhodes, the setting 
for the ten books and 80-odd stories 
that he wrote before his death in 1934— 
the only fiction of the cattle country, in 
the words of Bernard De Voto, that can 
intelligently be called art. 

Why Rhodes’s work is not better 
known is one of the mysteries of Ameri- 
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can literature. Some of his short stories 
are masterpieces; some of his novels ap- 
proach greatness and in part achieve it. 
All of his work summons up with ex- 
traordinary clarity the ranch and town 
life of the Southwest—the tumble-down 
cabins, each with its little corral, water 
pen, and creaking windmill; the lawyers’ 
offices of E] Paso, the hide-outs of Juarez, 
the plaza at Deming (which Rhodes 
called Target), the depot at Tularosa 
(which he renamed Oasis), the livery 
stables, the saloons, the front porches of 
the stores, the golden air, the thin sun- 
light—“always the great mountains round 
about; the mountains and the warm sun 
over all.” 

Rhodes wrote stories of flight and cap- 
ture, of inch-by-inch pursuit across the 
vast desert that is called Jornado del 
Muerto—Journey of the Dead Man—where 
he lived in his youth. The typical Rhodes 
story is one in which a good-natured, 
hard-bitten cowboy rides into a strange 
town and stumbles upon a gigantic con- 
spiracy, brings the conspirators to justice 
or at least upsets their apple cart, and 
flees because there is a price on his head. 

New Edition: Most of the characters 
in Rhodes’s books were modeled on liv- 
ing people. Some of them, like Sheriff 
Pat Garrett, appear under their own 
names. Most of the stories were pub- 
lished in The Saturday Evening Post, but 
the books quickly went out of print, and 
except among isolated fans such as De 
Voto, the poet Robert Frost, and the 
Western authority J. Frank Dobie, they 
are unknown. Last week “The Best Nov- 
els and Stories of Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes,” a one-volume collection of four 
novels, two novelettes, four short stories, 
and three miscellaneous pieces, made 
them available for the general reader. 

Early criticism of Rhodes’s fiction was 
that his women were too good, his villains 
too villainous. Contemporary readers are 
not likely to be troubled on that score. 
Rhodes’s urbane and businesslike gang- 
sters seem only too plausible. He wrote of 
organized crime, in which the courage 
and coolness of some of the criminals 
stood out against the pettiness, the mean- 
ness, and the stupidity of the organiza- 
tions as a whole. The rings were powerful, 
respected, and wealthy. “We are inter- 
ested in mining propositions,” said the 
judge in “Good Men and True.” “We 
have cattle ranches in Texas and Old 
Mexico; we handle real estate. As side 
lines, we do a miscellaneous business— 
smuggle a vast amount of opium and a 
few Chinamen, keep sanctuary for un- 
happy fugitives, jump good mines and 
sell poor ones, furnish or remove wit- 
nesses—oh, many things!” 

Rhodes knew what he was writing 
about. Born in Tecumseh, Neb., in 1869, 
the son of a colonel in the Union Army, 
he moved to New Mexico in 1883, after 
his father was appointed Indian agent for 
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Every business has its confidential facts—prices, dis- 
counts, etc.—not for outside eyes to see. On every 
transaction, some records must contain this informa- 
tion, some others must not. How can they be typed 
in one writing? 









































UARCO does it many ways. By “blocking out” 
parts of certain copies. By clever arrangement of 
carbons. Or—as with this big appliance company— 
by means of a secret code. 











The company’s dealers, reporting each week on the 
number of appliances sold, number on hand, etc., 
just write these figures under the respective headings 
on a UARCO combined form. Carbon transfers the 
figures to the back of a postcard—but without the 
headings (see illustration)—and with only a symbol 
for the dealer’s name. The figures alone mean nothing 
to prying eyes, but everything to the home office. 
Cost to the dealer: one cent for card and record, and 
he was paying 50¢ with letters! 


Unusual? Not at all! UARCO has the forms to 
solve any record problem. Finding the ones best 
suited for your business is merely a matter of calling 
your UARCO Representative. He’ll make a complete 
survey with no cost or obligation to you. 





UARCO INCORPORATED 
Factories: Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, II1.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Sales representatives in all principal cities. 





"END REGISTER FORMS. [ AR C( )) Business Forms 
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NO HE SAID 
MARTINS 
vvo 
SCOTCH! 


ORIGINAL 


S| MARTIN’S ¥V.V. ©. srano 





IMPORTED By McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y, 





@ Large, versatile LABOR POOL 


@ Abundant raw materials: 
MINERALS, TIMBER, FIBRE 


@ Year ‘round WATER SUPPLY 
®@ Rich in undeveloped 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Get the facts today from 
CLARK GAINES, Secretary ..; 
100 State Capitol 

7, Atle 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





7 Rae 


Your FREE copy of “‘The Law-Trained Man”’ shows how 
to gain prestige and greater earnings through Blackstone 
home law study. All instruction material furnished in- 
cluding 18-volume Law Library written by 65 well-known 
law authorities. Lawyers, judges among our graduates. 
LL.B. degree. Moderate cost; easy terms. Write today. 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 38, Chicago 1, lll. 
A Correspondence Institution Founded in 1890 








For tomorrow's slant 
on today’s news, 
read Newsweek 

















MEN—and Women, too! 


EXEROW$ 


* 


for 
YOUR 
HEALTH 


and 


FIGURE 


* 
RIDE and ROW THE BATTLE CREEK WAY! 


Enjoy most efficient health-building rowing AND rid- 
ing! Natural HYDRAULIC pull of rowing plus benefits 
of horseback riding—adjusts for mild exercise of stren- 
uous workout as you wish. Rhythmic movement 
handles, seat and dals “symmetrizes” and beautifies 
entire figure. EXEROW safely normalizes WEIGHT 
—improves HEALTH and appearance Direct factory 
price. Write for information TODAY. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
Battle Creek 23, Mich. 





BOOKS 





the Mascalero Apaches. Rhodes began 
wrangling horses at 13 and saved soap 
coupons to buy his first saddle. He once 
wrote in an autobiographical notice that 
he did some freighting and mining in his 
early days and worked “for the KY, KIM, 
John Cross, Bar Cross, and 7TX—longest 
for the Bar Cross on the Jornado del 
Muerto. Held four aces in El Paso in 
1893; in Organ, N.M., 1896; in New 
York, 1908. Held straight flush in New 
York, 1913.” 

He also acted as a guide for the United 
States Army during Geronimo’s uprising. 
At 21, he borrowed $50 and attended col- 
lege for two years. Returning to New 
Mexico, he taught school, dug wells, laid 
water pipe, washed dishes, and wrote 
stories and poems. One of his poems 
caught the eye of a young widow in 
Apalachin, N.Y. After a two-year cor- 
respondence he started east, on a cattle 
train, to meet her. 

Southwesterner: But Rhodes got in 
a fight in the freight yards at Buffalo and 
arrived badly beaten up, one ear bitten, 
face bruised. Four days after their mar- 


Rhodes is rescued from obscurity 


riage he returned to New Mexico. His 
wife followed him the next summer. 
After three years, in which Rhodes’s 
ranch failed, the women of the town cut 
her, the roof fell in, and Rhodes, trying 
to teach school again, was refused a cer- 
tificate for moral conduct, she “returned 
east for a three-month visit and stayed 25 
years.” Three years later he followed her. 
He said that when he woke up on her 
father’s farm in New York and saw snow 
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gan on the ground he thought he was ruined = 
oap for life. That was when he started writing. 
mce Rhodes's plots are weakened by too ! 
that great a straining for surprise and novelty; ; 
. his his conversations are sometimes man- 
IM nered and artificial, and his humor is oc- 
gest casionally dated and exaggerated. But a 
del [Jove for his native section glows through 
> in his works with a genuine ardor. Bees 
lew humming in the yard of the ranch house, 
New a corded water jug swinging in the breeze 
| on the wide gallery, a horseman jingling 
ited down the one street of the town in the 
ing. shade of the cottonwoods—of such im- 
col- ages the Southwest of Rhodes’s imagina- 
New tion is constructed. (THe Brest NoveELs 
laid AND STORIES OF EUGENE MANLOVE 
rote Ruoves. Edited by Frank V. Dearing. | 
‘ems [| Introduction by J. Frank Dobie. 551 
y in | pages. Houghton Mifflin. $5.) 
cor- 


attle Other Books 


Famity Atpum. By Paul Chav- 


ot in pps 

ond chavdze. 237 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
thon $3. The author of this book of memoirs 
rary is a Russian nobleman who managed to 


get to the United States in 1927. This is 
a rosy record of his youth under the czar 
and his later years as an émigré in New 
York and on Cape Cod, where he now 
lives with his Russian wife and son. 
An enthusiastic American, Chavchavdze 
wrote this volume to show the possibility 
of a happy blend of the old and the new 
in a man of his background, but the re- 
sult isn’t very effective. The book remains 
a loosely strung together series of por- 
traits of his immense Russian family, 
which: seems to encompass all the in- 
gratiating traits usually attributed to such 
a family in chronicles of this sort. 

A Sort oF a Saca. By Bill Mauldin. 


YOU DON’T NEED 
A “PAPER POSSE” 





to run down 
fugitive documents! 


When a letter, or report, or order goes AWOL 
youre lucky to stay out of trouble. But 
whether you lose a customer because of a miss- 
. ing paper, or delay shipments, or quote the 

C — wrong price, or merely “blow your top,” the 
301 pages. Sloane. $3.50. Leaving aside cost of fugitive papers is much too high for 
the problems of the world, Mauldin remi- ANY business! ! 
nisces in picture and text—about his 5 , at 
youth in New Mexico and neighboring We're offering you a real Vigilance 











environs. The Mauldin clan was headed 
by “Pop,” a go-getter who never seemed 
to get very far financially, and included a 
staunch Mom and two sons. Most of the 
book is a record of the family’s hop-skip- 
jumping after Pop, who always saw his 
fortune around the corner. 

House IN THE SuN. By Dane Chandos: 
240 pages. Putnam. $3. A continuation 
of the author’s rarefied record of his stay 
in primitive Mexico, which he first set 


Committee! The Globe-Wernicke Safe- 
guard Filing System. That keeps the 
papers answering roll call, instantly and 
always. It’s the one simple, easy to use, 
and sure-fire system. It saves time, tem- 
pers, and payroll. 

For a mere pittance you can try out a 
one-drawer unit, and see how the system 
pays for itself in cutting the time and 








money cost of “found 
papers.” It then pays con- 





TELL YOUR GLOBE-WERNICKE DEALER to send 

















j aa ; ours a se over a try-out unit, today. Give it the one- 
ity down in his well-received “Village in the tinuing dividends. drawer work-out. You'll be convinced. 
Sun.” In this book he has firmly estab- i i a | 
His lished himself it f An interesting and helpful booklet on / 
. : as the care ess owner of a filing, “FIND-I-TIS"—is yours without 
small inn south of Guadalajara. For rea- charge. Request it on your business 
odes’s sons not noted, this inn attracts about literature; address Dept. W-11 
m cut the oddest collection of tourists in the | 
trying ~§ World, and his experiences with them BE= 
acer- ff form an opera bouffe of great charm. 
urned [§ The most gratifying sections, however, ICKE . . aft : 
ed 25 deal with the Mexican Indians, whom Engineering Specialists in 
d her. Chandos seems to know well. His anec- S| x ee ee 
nm her dotal descriptions of their way of life Es | 7 agg a ee 
/ snow make a travelogue of unusual liveliness. , we y Cnchnatt “12; Gms 
sweek November 7, 1949 















Uf Wi» . 
MEXICO 


SP & M fos 
Pee Ha avamoros > 


In the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley — 


Lanier 
Refrigeration 


Aids Fred H. Vahlising, the country's largest 
grower and shipper of produce, and other 
well known leaders 
in developing a 
tremendous trade in 
citrus fruits and 
early vegetables. 
Three important 
Frick installations, at 
Edinburg, Raymond- 
ville and Matamo- 
ros, make ice in 
great quantities for 
shipping and local 
use, while a fourth 
plant, at Browns- 
ville, quick - freezes 
all kinds of foods. 


Nearly every busi- 
ness — probably in- 
cluding YOURS — 
can use Frick air 
conditioning, refrig- 
erating or ice-mak- 
ing equipment to 
advantage. Let us 
quote on your cool- 
ing needs, 





One of Two Compressors 
Making 110 Tons of Ice a 
Day at Raymondville. 


WAYNESBRORO, PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 





4-Cylinder Frick Ammonia Compressor Driven by 
425-hp. Engine, Edinburg Ice & Cold Stg. Co. 
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Perspective 





To Establish Justice 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


t this point the reader should 
brace himself and tighten the 
seat belt. For this is a piece in praise 
of one achievement of the British 
Labor government. 

The flood of ill-considered socialist 
legislation has been so great in Brit- 
ain these past four years that one 
great act has been practi- 
cally overlooked in this 
country. When it has been 
noted, it has been errone- 
ously classed as another 
piece of socialism. 

The British Legal Aid 
and Assistance Plan was 
enacted by Parliament in 
July. Its roots run well back 
into the days of the Church- 
ill government, and its in- 
spiration comes from the Magna Car- 
ta’s declaration that “to no man will 
we sell or refuse or delay right or 
justice.” 

In 1944 there was created a com- 
mitee of leaders of the bar, headed by 
Lord Rushcliffe, to make recommenda- 
tions to provide legal advice for peo- 
ple unable to pay any or all of the 
existing cost of such aid. The Rush- 
cliffe committee reported to Parlia- 
ment shortly before the Labor victory 
in 1945. After long consideration by 
the bar, the judiciary, and the govern- 
ment, the essential plan was adopted. 


HE first principle of the plan is 
that there should be provided in 
civil matters legal advice and aid, free 


‘for those unable to pay and inexpen- 


sive for those able to pay something. 
A second principle is that such aid 
should be provided by competent law- 
yers who should receive fair, stated 
remuneration. A third principle is that 
the plan should be operated not by the 
government but by the legal profes- 
sion. Finally, that the cost, if not found 
elsewhere, should be paid by the gov- 
ernment. 

A specific means test is provided 
which specifies that if the client’s in- 
come is below a fixed amount, the serv- 
ice shall be free, and if above that 
amount; it shall be graded according 
to ability to pay. Lawyers receive fees 
fixed by law for the specific service 
performed. 

There will be established legal-ad- 
vice centers, staffed by lawyers who 
accept such employment on a full- or 





part-time basis. Barristers and _solici- 
tors are not compelled to serve. They 
are free to enroll or to stay out. Private 
practice continues as usual for those 
able to pay. 

This system does not socialize the 
legal profession, as the British health 
plan socializes the medical men. The 
plan is administered by the 
profession. The fixing of fees 
is not new. Solicitors’ fees 
have long been fixed by stat- 
ute. Those who serve are 
not employes of the govern- 
ment. They are amenable to 
discipline only by their pro- 
fessional body. No bureauc- 
racy develops. 

This is not socialism. Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, British 
Attorney General, correctly stated in 
a speech before a legal-aid convention 
in Boston three weeks ago: “I believe 
in socialism—in the right places. The 
legal profession is not the right place; 
it is the wrong place. The act neither 
nationalizes nor socializes the legal 
profession.” 

There are a number of means of 
proving Sir Hartley’s contention. The 
best one, beyond those I have already 
mentioned, is the essential difference 
between the legal profession and the 
medical profession or any private busi- 
ness. A lawyer is an officer of the 
court. His function is to bridge the gap 
between citizens and the law and the 
courts. Justice is a primary and indis- 
putable service of a free government. 
It should be accessible to all, regardless 
of means, The state owes or should 
owe no one free spectacles, false teeth, 
aspirin, or a stove. It can and some- 
times, as in Britain, it does give him 
these things. But a government does 
owe a citizen a fair deal before the 
law. And if under the present prac- 
tice of the law this is denied, an ele- 
mentary responsibility of the state is 


not fulfilled. 


upcE Conway of the New York 

Court of Appeals pointed out last 
year, in speaking of this British plan, 
that this country might well study and 
consider the application of some such 
idea over here. 

(Note: A much more complete de- 
scription of the British plan is in an 
article in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, June 1949.) 
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de. Now L know why Schlitz ts... 
Lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous!” 


7, 1949 © 1949, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











LUCKIES PAY MORE 


fo give you a finer cigarette! 


Yes, at tobacco auctions Lucky Strike pays millions of 
dollars more than official parity prices for fine tobacco! _ _ + ee, 


There’s no finer cigarette in the world today than Lucky r a 
Strike! To bring you this finer cigarette, the makers of 
Lucky Strike go after fine, light, naturally mild tobacco— 
and pay millions of dollars more than official parity 
prices to get it! So buy a carton of Luckies today. See 
for yourself how much finer and smoother Luckies really 
are—how much more real deep-down smoking enjoyment 
they give you. Yes, smoke a Lucky! You'll agree it’s a 
finer, milder, more enjoyable cigarette! 























L. MURRAY MANGUM, independent tobacco buyer 
of Oxford, N.C., says: “Year after year, I’ve seen 
the makers of Luckies buy the kind of tobacco that 
tastes good and smokes good!’’ Mr. Mangum has 
smoked Luckies for 20 years. Here’s more evi- 
dence that Luckies are a finer cigarette! 
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COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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L.9./MF- 7, — Lucky Stuke Mean Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 
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